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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





Special Notice to Librarians. 


Mr. E. G. ALLEN desires to lay before you the advantages of using this 
Agency for procuring English and Foreign Books, [agazines, Periodicals, 
etc., and for General Library Work in Great Britain. 

Long existing relations with the Booksellers and Publishers of the United 
Kingdom enable him to execute orders of any magnitude promptly and 
economically. All important books collated before delivery. 

Specialty is made of the finding of Out of Print Books. His success in 
this department is unrivalled, possessing unique means of search, by which 
he is able to supply scarce books expeditiously and at moderate prices. 

A good selection of Second-hand Dealers’ Catalogues is sent to clients by 
every mail, and no commission charged on orders from them. 

New Books supplied on the most advantageous terms, and the Full Trade 
Discount allowed off the published price. 

Auction Catalogues Mailed, Sales Attended, and Commissions Executed 
with Care and Judgment. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Long Sets of Scientific and Other Periodicals Supplied. Imperfect Sets 
Completed. 

Large consignments sent by fast steamers at through rates. Small 
orders can be sent by mail or by express s: stem at low charges. 

Special note is kept of all continuations of serials, which are forwarded 
immediately on publication. 

Bookbinding in every style, Cheap and durable for library use. Dilapi- 
dated old binding skilfully repaired. Pamphlet binding at specially cheap 
rates. 
Should you at present be without the services of a London Agency, MR. 
ALLEN would be pleased to answer any inquiries. All orders receive his 
personal attention, and with an experience of forty years in library business, 
and the thorough equipment of his agency, he believes himself capable oi 
meeting every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 





References permitted to first-class Libraries. 
Special terms for large orders. 


FOUNDED IN (1856. 

















ARRANGEMENTS for the Waukesha confer- 
ence of the American Library Association in 
July next are gradually taking shape, and 
although no definite announcements are yet 
made, indications point to a large attendance 
and a program admirably representative of 
the manifold activities of the library profes 
sion to-day. The general plan favored seems 
to be that which we have seen in process of 
evolution for the last few years — the assign- 
ment to the general sessions of the broader 
phases of the subject, and the reservation of 
specific and technical aspects to more informal 
presentation in section and round table meet 
ings. For the first division this year, special 
attention seems likely to be directed to the 
general of library 
through agencies national, 


subject development 
and local, 
with of fac- 
tors influencing book production and distribu- 
tion, as copyright. For the second division 
of the program there will be specific consid- 
eration of children’s work through a program 
prepared by the newly established section on 
this subject; questions of cataloging, through 
the Catalog Section; college and reference 
problems; matters affecting trustees and li- 
brarians in their joint relation; state library 
commission and library 
work; and the special sessions of the Na- 
tional Association of State Librarians, which 
holds its annual meeting in connection with 
this national conference. Visits to the great 
public library of Milwaukee, and to the mag- 
nificent library of the State Historical So- 
ciety at Madison, will be important features 
of the meeting; and the local arrangements 
include various social reunions and entertain- 
ments under direction of the Wisconsin com- 
mission, associations, and summer school. In 
its professional aspects, and in the truly na- 
tional extent and character of the attendance 
indicated, the Waukesha conference promises 
to be a most valuable manifestation of the 
methods, aims, and remarkable development 
of American libraries. 


State, 


possibly some consideration 


state association 


A supyect of felicitation at the Waukesha 
meeting will doubtless be the growth of li 
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of Mr 


The supreme 


braries under the direct inspiration 
Carnegie’s gifts for buildings 
offer within a single week of $5,200,000 for 
New 


Louis, and $1 000,000 


branch library buildings in Greater 
York, $1,000,000 for St 
for the Braddock, Homestead and Duquesne 
libraries reaches the high-water mark of pub 
lic-spirited giving. For the month preceding our 
record shows gifts to over twenty places ex 
ceeding $1,000,000, and the total for this year is 
Adding 


to the Astor, Lenox and Tilden foundations 


already near to the $10,000,000 point. 


this Carnegie gift, and the municipal expendi 
ture previously and provisionally assured, New 
York will have for library purposes invest 
ments or income representing a capital of prac 
tically $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, and an oppor 
tunity absolutely without parallel. One result 
of the Carnegie gift, especially in the present 
Brooklyn situation, may be to open a way for 
the inclusion of all libraries throughout Great 
er New York, except such as those of Colum 
bia and of the Pratt Institute, in a comprehen 
sive consolidation or federation that will im 
mensely strengthen the whole library service 


There is always the underlying criticism that 


the money which Mr. Carnegie gives for 
the people should be given by the people 
themselves, for their own benefit; but this 


criticism is met in large degree by the fact 
that Mr. 
public support of the beneficial enterprises to 
which the It 
that Mr. Carnegie’s methods must result in 


Carnegie conditions his gift on 


he gives initiative is certain 
a great stimulation of library activity through 
out the country, and it is to making this stim 
ulation the basis of a real public sentiment, 
sincere and not artificial, that organized li 


brary effort is most needed. 


Tue plans for a “library post” are again 
brought to the front by their indefatigable 
promoter, and it is to be hoped may take such 
shape as to make them unobjectionable both 
to the council of the A. L. A., which found 
much ground for disapproval in the original 
plans, to the Post-Office Department 
Meantime, Dr. Canfield, as Columbia’s libra 


and 
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rian, adding his energy to the endeavors al- 
ready made by Mr. Whitney of Boston, and 
others, has obtained from the Third Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General a ruling in happy 
contradiction to the red tape restrictions 
usually emanating from the department at 
Washington in reference to postal affairs. 
Hitherto the marks added to books, neces- 
sarily in writing, to identify their location or 
to designate their classification, have been 
considered as subjecting them to letter-post- 
age, because made in writing—a disadvan- 
tage which has been a serious one in the li- 
brary exchange of books by post. The new 
ruling that such marks, not being personal in 
character, may be considered within the mean- 
ing of the “inscription” permitted by law is 
in line with common sense and will be of 
direct usefulness in the library field. 


Tue plan of providing printed catalog 
cards, which called forth so much enthu- 
siasm at the Montreal conference, lags behind 
practical realization because the number of 
libraries which have responded to the Pub- 
lishing Board’s circulars has been so surpris- 
ingly small. Only about fifty have yet been 
heard from —less, in fact, than the number 
indicated by the show of hands at the Mon- 
treal conference. The plans, as indicated in 
the circulars, are in rather better shape than 
was thought possible when the subject was 
discussed at the conference, because of the 
unexpected proffers of co-operation from the 
Library of Congress, yet the proffered co- 
operation of the national library is likely to 
come to naught because of the uncertainty 
as to the support of the libraries most in- 
terested. Surely at least one hundred libra- 
ries in this country ought to appreciate the 
direct benefit which such a plan would be to 
them —and the support of one hundred li- 
braries would make the plan practicable. Mr. 
Andrews’ talk before the Illinois Library 
Association has indicated the great variety 
of uses to which these cards may be put, and 
it suggests also the great gain that can be 
made by relieving catalogers of the merely 
thechanical work and using their brains to 
better purposes than at present. If those 
libraries which are minded favorably toward 
the plan will make themselves heard, it should 
be possible to put it into prompt practical 
operation — otherwise the opportunity must 


be lost. 






Communications. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 

CAN anyone inform me whether the follow- 
ing book exists (title is from Henri Stein’s 
“Manuel de bibliographie générale”) : 

“R. S. Guernsey. Bibliography of legal bib- 
liography. New York, 1874.” 

Astor Library catalog gives: 

“Guernsey, Rocellus S. Legal bibliography ; 
a catalog of the New York Law Institute. 
[New York, 1874.]” 

Did Mr. Guernsey publish a reprint of the 
portion of this catalog dealing with bibliog- 
raphy? AKkset G. S. JosEPHSON. 
Tue Joun Crerar Liprary, | 

Chicago. ‘ 


OUTLINE OF LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA: ADDITIONS. 

In looking over Mrs. Fairchild’s outline of 
the modern library movement in America 
(L. j., Feb., p. 73) I notice two omissions. 
One is the Bray library movement, noted in 
the L. J. some years ago, and the other that 
the Peterboro (N. H.) Public Library was 
opened on Sunday in 1834, a long time before 
Cincinnati in 1871 S. H. RANcK. 
Enocn Prart Free Lisrary, | 

Baltimore, Md. j 
LIBRARIES IN GOTEBORG, SWEDEN: A 
CORRECTION. 

In the November, 1900, number of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, which I have not seen till 
now, you have reviewed my book, “Folke- 
bogsamlinger, deres historie og indretning.” 
In this review, by which I feel much honored, 
I find the following passage: 

“The largest city library in Sweden is that 
of Géteborg. Dr. Steenberg states that it 
contains 7730 volumes, but this is a surpris- 
ing error. The library really contains over 
80,000 volumes, and includes the library of 
the Géteborg University.” 

Permit me to say that it is not I, but the 
reviewer, who is wrong. He confounds two 
different libraries, vis., “Géteborg stadsbib- 
liotek” (Géteborg town library) and “Géte- 
borg stads folkbibliotek” (The people’s li- 
brary of the town of Géteborg). The first is 
a purely scientific library, and therefore I 
have not mentioned it in my book. It has re- 
placed the libraries of Géteborg Museum and 
of Géteborg University. The second, “Gite- 
borg stads folkbibliotek,” is a popular library, 
and I trust that my statement about it is 
correct. Anpr. Scu. STEENBERG. 
Horsens, Denmark. 

{it is a curious coincidence that almost 
simultaneously with Dr. Steenberg’s com- 
munication we should receive from Mr. Jos- 
ephson his review of the “Festskrift” of the 
“Goteborg  stadtsbibliotek,” in which he 
makes explanation and correction of his er- 
ror. His review, printed elsewhere, gives 
further details of this interesting Géteborg 
library.—Eb, L. J.] 
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LIBRARIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: A SYMPOSIUM 


DEVELOPMENT AND EVOLUTION. 


For a quarter century I have been “eating, 
sleeping and drinking” libraries. My study 
convinces me that the next quarter century 
will show great changes; development and 
evolution, not revolution. Space limits me to 
mere mention of heads, but theses can be suc- 
cessfully defended. 

Books and libraries will be farther releast 
from restrictions and straight jackets, and 
mobilized or made aggressiv and omnipres 
ent in their influence. The public will de- 
mand more, get more, and consider libraries 
still more essential and worthy of liberal sup 
port. 

Traveling libraries. This idea will spread 
and reach homes and individuals as it now 
reaches only communities. Students can get 
a dozen books for a winter instead of one or 
two for two weeks. There will be a greater 
freedom of access. Open shelves in spite of 
some losses will become more abundant. 
Books except a few rarities will be less fet- 
ishes to be protected with a kind of sacred 
awe, and more for use. When a volume cost 
as much as a village this reverence and jeal- 
ous watchfulness was justified. Now that it 
can be bought for the price of a single meal, 
such reverence is a medieval survival. Stu- 
dents will cut up books freely for notes and 
scraps. Libraries will lose and wear them out 
and charge to running expenses with no more 
worry than for an equal value in stationery, 
wrapping paper or other supplies that can be 
reproduced any day at small cost. The book 
is to be used and also used up, if that —as 
often happens — will save time worth more 
than its cost. 

Library faculties. That modern admirable 
invention, the reference librarian, will be de- 
velopt in large libraries into faculties of spe- 
cialists available by mail and telephone tc the 
wide constituency belonging to each. 

Centralization. The immense increase in 
new books publisht, cost of shelving and 
cleaning, cataloging and handling, and chiefly 
larger and growing demands of the public, 
to be met only by a large staff which can be 
paid only by libraries with a great income, 


will drive smaller libraries to abandon gen 
eral collecting and send their surplus books 
to the nearest state or great university libra 
ry which will use them in trust for the bene- 
fit of all scholars and smaller libraries in its 
territory. Telephone, mail and express facili 
ties are becoming cheaper and universally 
available. Libraries will be driven for finan 
cial reasons, rapidly growing more serious, to 
follow the law of business and to attempt to 
carry only such stock as frequent local de 
mands warrant, supplying the rest on order 
from the central storehouse as a bookseller 
orders rare and costly books. Libraries will 
be mobilized. Books must travel more 
Libraries as bookstores. The public which 
pays the cost of lending a book for the sake 
of having it read will soon learn that it can 
much better afford to help the reader select 
the best and to buy it for him at wholesale 
cost, because to own a book means so much 
more than to borrow it. The library will thus 
become the local bookstore where sample 
copies can be examind and orders left. This 
means cheaper books and the gradual elim 
ination of the commercial element from much 
of our publishing and bookselling just as it 
has been similarly eliminated from higher edu 
cation, then from secondary and now from 
professional and technical, till with a few ex 
ceptions it is coming to be hardly respectable 
for people to make very large incomes out of 
any form of education any more than they 
would out of religion. Education in 
ture is a thing to be furnisht with little or no 
profits. The public ought to afford to every 
man at actual cost or even less, good water 
drainage, roads, education and so far as he 
needs them the results of the world’s previous 
experience as recorded in books, maps, etc 
Libraries as publishers. The universities 
and great central faculty libraries have al 
ready begun to take up their new but proper 
function of publishing, and endowments will 
follow to carry this beneficent work forward 


ts na 


Librarians will stimulate and help in the ex 
periments on scientific bookmaking till we 
really know how to get maximum legibility 
and convenience at minimum cost, and vast 
improvement will be workt in several details 
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of bookmaking, chiefly in size, face and lead- 
ing of type and in books decreast length of 
line so that the eye can move down the page 
without the strain of zigzagging. 

Pictures. These will go forward further 
and fully take their proper place without dis- 
crimination in favor of books. Not as his- 
tory of art or mere decoration, though both 
are legitimate functions, but as illustrating al- 
most every subject. Wherever pictures carry 
either information or inspiration easier, quick- 
er or cheaper than books, they will take their 
place and be paid for from the same funds. 
The graphic side of printing will be greatly 
developt. 

Museums. These will be recognized as an 
integral part of both large and small libraries, 
for consulting a museum is really “reading” 
natural language instead of conventional and 
arbitrary forms of our types. 

Home education. As with museums, study 
clubs, extension teaching, reading circles, in- 
dividual study and the whole group of agen- 
cies now happily named “home education,” are 
rapidly grouping themselves around and be- 
coming integral parts of the modern library. 
The word library will little longer convey to 
most minds the notion merely of a collection 
of books, but it will mean the center in every 
community of all those educational agencies 
and influences which in our time and country 
are universally proved as worthy public confi- 
dence and support, and which can be main- 
taind more cheaply and effectivly as a part 
of our library system than anywhere else. 

When we look back a quarter century and 
realize that we have been living in what is 
distinctivly the library age of the world, we 
are amazed at the growth. To him whose 
vision is as keen looking forward as looking 
backward the magnificent results already ac- 
complisht are exceeded by the almost sure 
promise of the still better things which are 

Metvit Dewey, 
New York State Library. 


soon to be 


THE INVASION OF THE PRINTED PAGE. 


A cerTAIN weekly illustrated paper is boast- 
ing of the fact that it has successfully invaded 
the field of the monthly magazine. It probably 
does not thus boast without good reason. 
Yesterday we could count on a little respite 
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from the daily papers and their flood of news 
and views by withdrawing each month to the 
reputable monthly’s more careful résumé and 
more carefully considered opinions. To-day 
the artist, the camera, and reporter, and phil- 
osopher, each and all speak to us from the 
columns of the weekly journal. We may say 
we do not heed this new form of journalism; 
but in fact we do. Journals do not speak and 
continue to speak unless they have an audi- 
They do speak, therefore the audience 
is here. 

I have suggested my text: the invasion of 
printed things. Writers will continue to mul- 
tiply, books will become cheaper, daily and 
weekly papers and monthly journals will in 
crease in number and will meet the public 
taste more and more successfully. Things to 
read will be under every man’s eye all his 
waking hours. Library shelves will groan: 
the buildings of yesterday will be too small by 
to-morrow. I doubt if in any town in this 
country of more than twenty-five thousand 
population there is a library building erected 
more than five years ago which is adequate 
to present needs. 

All this is to librarians no cause for lamen- 
tation. Rather it means more work to do, 
and better. As print multiplies our duties in- 
crease, our calling is magnified, and there 
remains for us simply the duty and the pleas- 
ure of living up to our opportunities. We 
have been the keepers of books. There was a 
time when that was a proper function of the 
librarian, almost his only one. Even to-day 
there are treasures of print which someone 
must guard. We have been promoters of 
reading, and this duty will, in a measure, 
but in less and less degree as time goes on, 
continue over into the next phase of the li- 
brarian’s development. Not all, as yet, have 
the reading habit. Probably not all, even in 
our own country, will acquire it for some 
decades to come. But these two fields of 
work — the keeping of books and the promot- 
ing of reading—will soon begin to grow 
smaller. Librarians of the future, if they live 
up to their opportunities, if they do not reject 
the gift of good work to do which the gods 
offer them, will be not so much guardians of 
books, or promoters of reading, as appraisers 
of printed things. Mr. Iles saw this ten years 
ago. To-day we must all see it. The all- 
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inclusive library will be an impossibility in 
another decade. Even the smaller collections 
will outgrow their storage room long before 
any but the most far-seeing now think possi- 
ble. Already even the careful buyers find 
their shelves loaded with dead and 
material before they have laid even the foun 
dations of the all ‘round library. 

We must learn to select; then we must learn 
to reject, after it has passed its brief day of 
usefulness, much of that which we have care 
fully selected. An army of books, judiciously 
selected but generous in numbers, must soon 
begin to march valiantly on from the library 
to the paper mill. A book 
formed into useful paper is a sight we must 
learn to delight in. 

Printed things must be evaluated. The 
flood of print will soon make this imperative. 
Perhaps the newspapers will take up the task, 
tho’ heaven knows that they have shown as 


useless 


useless trans- 


yet no more desire to discriminate in books 
than they have in patent medicines. Perhaps 
the colleges and universities will attempt it, 
and certainly much of the actual work must 
come from them, in any event. But it is pre 
eminently the librarian’s task. It is his, at 
least, to lay out the work and to see that it is 
accomplished. We should establish an inde 
pendent, inexpensive, widely circulated, week- 
ly or monthly journal which shall select, re- 
ject, praise, condemn and summarize the 
largest possible part of the books of the day, 
and shall contain a series of select, classified, 
annotated and evaluated bibliographies con- 
cerning the books of the past. 

Commercialism and the wish to print will 
supply an abundance of things read. 
already almost see the librarian, as I have said, 
losing from his list of functions that of keeper 
of printed things. But skilled guides thro’ 
the mountains and deserts of print the public 
must have. To help to secure those guides, 
to organize them and make available their 
services, here is work in plenty and of the 
kind that makes life worth while. 

J. C. Dana, 
Springfield (Mass.) City Library 


One can 


FEDERATION AND CO-OPERATION 


WE hope that library progress during thi 
century will be magked by national federation 
and international co-operation. 
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Co-operation has been the watchword of 
American libraries during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, but it is only begin 
ning to be a matter of universal scope. It 
is beginning, however, and the century will 
see China, India, and Africa as 
well as Europe and South America using 


common bibliographical standards and uniting 


doubtless 


to produce a universal catalog of world lit 
erature. 
Co-operation at home has accomplished 
great things in an informal way, but already 
feels the need of organization. Informal un 
yet, ¢ effected the 


selection or 


derstanding has not 
proper economy either in the 
cataloging of books. There 
field and a need for formal organized co 
operation, and this is what is here meant by 


The field for this is both local 


is therefore a 


federation 
and national. 
Locally there is quite a tendency toward the 
union of many libraries in New 
York, but this at best can never include all 
the a great There 
might, however, be a federation which should 
take in practically all the libraries of a given 
and administer 


one, as in 


great libraries of city 


community, and 
their common tasks without destroying the 
identity or organization of each, and leaving 
to each a large measure of self-government 
They would be a “United Libraries” after the 
analogy of the “United States.” The pres 
ent tendency in railroads and industrial en 
terprises of all sorts is somewhat in this di 


organize 


rection. 

Nationally, organized co-operation might be 
extended throughout the United States by 
means of (a) Bureaus for co-operative cata 
loging; (b) Bureaus for the organized loan 
exchange of the rarer and less frequent! 
and therefore (c) for systemat 
avoidance of duplication. That 
ized co-operation will take in some cases at 


used books ; 
this organ 
least an incorporated form is probable and 
to be desired. If the whole problem should 
take the form of organized local co-opera 
tion through strict local federation and cen 
ralized national federation through the Libra 
ry of Congress, so much the better. But by 
all means let us hope for better organized 
co-operation at home extended as far as 
possible abroad 
E. C, RicHarpson, 

Princeton University Library 
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By Ernest C. Ricuarpson, Librarian of Princeton University. 


I. BOOK CLASSIFICATION AN ART, 
THe aim of this paper has been described 
By this is meant that it aims 
chiefly to suggest certain adjustments or 
adaptations of the strictly logical order which 
are made necessary in the matter of book 
classification by the fact that we are dealing 
not with ideas but with concrete things. 

The main fact about the classification of 
books is in brief the fact that it is an art 
not science. The classification or order of 
things is nature and is not a human creation. 
The classification or order of ideas follows 
the order of this classification of things and 
is science. The classification of books, on the 
other hand, is an art —a human creation for 
a human end. The order of sciences is its 
backbone, but in the adjustment of books in 
this order there are many practicacl accommo- 
dations to be made, determined by not merely 
complexity or material but by the end in 
view. 


as practical. 


In describing this paper as practical, there- 
fore, it is intended to imply not a systematic 
technical treatise, but only the treatment of 
the practical modifications of the theoretical 
order called for by the fact that we are here 


which frequent refer- 
made in of two lectures on 
“Classification: theoretical and practical,” delivered 
before the Albany Library School, on January 31st 
and 1st. in the “Alumni lecture” series. 
The paper here printed is the second of the two, 
considerably abridged adjusted in 
parts. The following brief statement will give the 
clue to allusions in this paper to the first, which was 
a strictly theoretical treatment of “The order of the 
on the na- 
Classification 
was described as a putting together of like things. 
The kinds described were the logical, the geometrical, 
the chronological, the genetic, the historical, the evo- 
the dynamic, the alphabetical, and the 
mathematical. The laws defined were the laws of 
likeness, of history and of evolution. The lecture 
itself called attention to the facts that the order of 
the sciences follows the order of things; that things 
include things past as well as things present and in- 
ideas as well as other things. Applying the 
various laws in view of these facts it was said that 
the logical, historical and evolutionary order came 
out at one and the same point, and that this common 
order might be expressed as Hylology, Biology, An- 
thropology, Theology. 


*The 


ence is 


previous lecture, to 


this, was one 


February 


and somewhat 


sciences,” preceded by an introduction 


ture, kinds and laws of classification. 


lutionary, 


clude 





treating complex material with reference to 
a practical end. When these papers are 
printed they will have something of the na- 
ture of a historical sketch with outlines of 
various systems both theoretical and practi 
cal; but for the brief treatment of this lec- 
ture the historical and technical must be 
largely disclaimed; as has been said, its aim 
is to distinguish the difference between book 
classification and theoretical classification. 


CLASSIFICATION AND CARD CLASSIFI- 
CATION. 

The first step in this process of differentia- 
tion is evidently to explain what it is here 
intended to include under book classification. 
In speaking of the classification of books here 
then, it will be understood that both the clas- 
sification of the material books on the shelves 
and the analytical classification of the con- 
tents of these books in catalogs and bibliogra- 
phies will be included. Although there are 
some differences between the two kinds which 
will, from point to point, be noted, the prin 
ciples and practical difficulties of these two 
forms of book classification are substantially 
The chief difference lies in the fact 
can be carried 


II. BOOK 


the same. 
that the card classification 
nearer to scientific completeness than that of 
books on the shelves, for it is not conditioned 
by the paper and binding, and the analysis 
can therefore be carried further. The libra- 
rian who analyzes his books in this way ap 
proaches nearer to the chemist who vaporizes 
his material and yet he never reaches his 
point. He is rather like a mineralogist who is 
so situated that he cannot apply the blow pipe 
and must get as pure a lump of ore as may 
be by breaking. It is only the author who 
uses the contents of books to make new books, 
breaking up the very ideas in the alembic of 
his own mind, who is the scientist of books. 
He alone makes the book-atoms free to take 
their affinities. Nevertheless as has been said, 
the difference between  shelf-classification 
and analytical card-classification is considera- 
ble in this respect and is like the difference 
between big rough lumps of mixed ores and 
smaller purer specimens which can be ar- 
ranged with greater exactness. 
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But whatever differences there may be be- 

tween these kinds they are alike as to (1) 

the object that they have in view and (2) 

the different ways in which the classification 

can be carried out. 

III. THE OBJECTS AND IMPORTANCE OF BOOK 
CLASSIFICATION. 

If we come down to the real fact why we 
put books or cards together according to sub- 
jects in a library, we find that it is to get to- 
gether those books or cards which will be 
most used together. The object is a practical 
one just as the object of the library itself is a 
practical one. Libraries are not gotten to- 
gether as a museum to exhibit what we have 
called the fossils of knowledge. It is a ma- 
chine got together to instill that knowledge 
into men’s minds. The books are collected 
for use. They are administered for use. 
They are arranged for use; and it is use 
which is the motive of classification. 

The putting of the most used books to- 
gether saves in the first place actual labor 
on the part of users and librarian in assem- 
bling any given mass of material for 
No catalog can take its place. A prime 
advantage of having most 
classes together, therefore, is the fact that 
the rough bulk of material so gathered to- 
gether saves a vast amount of bibliographi- 
cal work and a vast amount of work in actual 
gathering together and use of material. 

A second and great advantage of having 
the most u:ed books together in the classes 
in which they are use! together, is that they 
furnish in this way an incentive to the user 
to get a full view of his material. This is a 
matter of the utmost value. Men are natur- 
ally lazy. They are too little inclined any- 
way to exhaust material, and when you add 
to this also the fact that the scientific man is 
generally also extremely ignorant of books, 
you open a vast field of profit in a method of 
setting out before a man so that he can get at 
it with the least trouble a large amount of 
his material. 

And what is true of trained scientific re- 
search I take is still more true of popular 
work—on the one hand, there is a great 
economy to the librarian who has to help in 
school work, essay work, club work, etc., in 
his task of hunting up references, and on the 
other hand, where there is access to shelves 
especially, there is the greatest educational 
advantage in the actual incentive to the reader 


use. 


used books in 
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tw 
ur 


to read or at least, what is of almost greater 
importance, browse through books in order 
The 


reader” will hardly study even a classed cat- 


to pick out certain things. “average 
alog, and is utterly at sea with an alphabeti 
cal list or an unclassified library. If, how- 
ever, he can look over the shelves in a classi 
fied library he is surprised to find how much 
there is that is interesting, he learns to get 
facts that he wants more readily, and in the 
end saves much time for himself and for the 


librarian, while at the same time he gets far 


better cultivation in the same time than he 


could possibly have thought of getting in an 
unclassified library 


And this 


labor there is a third advantage in classifica 


besides economy of time and 
tion, by no means to be despised, in the fact 
of the psychological or mnemonic training of 
those who, through seeing books arranged in 
certain classes, get in the habit of running 
over these categories in their minds and as 
sociating their 
Men are bound to make up such pigeon holes 
for themselves, otherwise there is no thought 
at all —they for 


some sort of schedules in which to associate 


own ideas in these classes 


must make up themselves 


their ideas t wether. Ihe nearer these sched 
ules approximate the real order of things, of 
course, the better it is, the more retentive the 
memory, the the 
power of attention, but they must have the 


more intense developed 
schedules, and any well thought out system 
of classes is better than the rubbish heap of 
odd boxes which serves most men in lieu of 
pigeon holes. 

The object of classification is thus economy 
and increased efficiency in the use of books 
“Use” is the book-classifica 
tion as “truth” or “true order” is of theoreti- 


watchword of 


cal classification. Any variation whatever 


from the scientific order is permissible if so 
-the motive of 
the 


be it promote this end of use 
the whole “getting 
books most used together.” 
Passing now to: 
IV. THE KINDS OF 
We have already spoken in the first lecture 
of the theoretical kinds of classification. The 
kinds of book classification are the same but 
they have more concrete applications, com 
binations and variations. It will be worth 
while to note some of those which are more 
You have seen in 


process is together 


BOOK CLASSIFICATION 


familiar in ordinary use 
use, ¢. g., (a) the natural or logical classifica- 
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tion — books arranged in series according to 
degree of likeness, the ordinary form to 
which we refer in the use of the word. You 
have seen that classification arranged forward 
in an evolutionary form from simple to com- 
plex and also backward in the strictly logical 
form from the complex to the simple. You 
have seen the Baconian and the inverted Ba- 
conian. 

You have seen also (b) the purely artificial 
alphabetical system where books are arranged 
strictly by author throughout the library as 
used to be the case in the New York State 
Library under an earlier adininistration. 

I am not sure that I have ever seen (c) a 
strictly alphabetical subject arrangement, but 
we have often seen large subdivisions of a 
system arranged chiefly alphabetically by sub- 
jects. In fact almost all classifications have 
this element in it, as they usually reach sooner 
or later the point of arranging in the order of 
the “person biographed” and here it becomes 
a strict alphabetical classification by subjects. 

In the same way again (d) the strictly 
chronological by periods throughout a whole 
library may not be exclusively applied any- 
where, but it enters into almost all classifica- 
tion and is a legitimate principle in its place. 
This principle like all others is sometimes car- 
ried to excess, but it is hard to think of a sys- 
tem where at certain points the recognition of 
dates and periods is not a practical advantage. 

(e) This is still more true of geographical 
classification which is still a favorite notion 
with many as a semi-universal principle. 
While this again may not be absolutely in use 
as an exclusive first principle, in many libra- 
ries there is a strong tendency to urge it as 
at least one of a few primary principles and to 
arrange, for example, things under Europe, 
History, Geology, Mining, Agriculture, etc., 
rather than under Geology, Agriculture, etc., 
with geographical subdivisions. As a subor- 
dinate principle it is of course in use in sub- 
stantially every practical library system. 

(f) The primary division of all books by 
size into three classes, folios and over, quar- 
tos, octavos and under, is one of the common- 
est of the older classifications, and even to-day 
we are obliged, for reasons of space, to ob- 
serve it in a sense, though, as a principle of 
classification, it has practically gone out, and 
in libraries the principle of the “dummy” has 
taken its place. 

Another artificial principle of arrangement 
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which we have met is (g) the arrangement 
by color. This is ordinarily an ex post facto 
principle, and the colors are applied to the 
classes rather than the classes made an induc- 
tion from the color. In this form it is common 
enough, e. g., green books may be books on 
Germany, red books on France, etc. One can 
imagine a man arranging books in a private 
library on the strict principle of color for the 
sake of artistic effect, but I have never actual- 
ly quite met it, although I fancy almost every- 
body makes some concession to harmony of 
color in a library with colored bindings not 
otherwise classified. 

This classification by color differs somewhat 
from the principle of (h) classification ac- 
cording to binding. There is said to be 
known instances in which the principle of 
placing the best bindings nearest the door 
in a comprehensive series from the best bound 
to the worst was the actual ruling principle of 
the classification — and a most excellent prin- 
ciple it was in a library which, like one of 
these that I knew, was perhaps more suited to 
be looked at than looked into. 

You have of course heard also of the theo- 
logical library where the ruling principle was 
(i) orthodoxy, the separation of the sound 
from the unsound — the sheep from the goats. 
What a chance by the way for the application 
here of the “mnemonic binding” — say white, 
sheep; and black, goat; or blue, orthodoxy; 
and yellow, heterodoxy. This indeed is one 
of the earliest classifications of Christian the- 
ology. The ante-Nicene fathers divided their 
books into those “received” and “not received” 
or else “orthodox” and “heretical.” 

(j) The form principle of classification is 
also sometimes practically a universal first 
principle. It is used in fact in all systems 
where, ¢. g., all encyclopedias are picked out 
from the other books in their subjects and it 
becomes a prime principle in the case of those 
libraries which put together all encyclopxdias 
including such as those of Medicine, Politi- 
cal Economy and the special, sciences in a de- 
partment of encyclopedias. The same thing 
is true in the matter of periodicals. 

An example of what may be called (k) 
classification by literary value is the putting 
together of select books in a reading room. 
Another possible distinction is (1) classifica- 
tion according to interest. This usually has 
the utilitarian purpose of saving steps, but is 
illustrated by the putting out on special 
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fiction and biograpliy and in general the most 
used books nearest the delivery desk. The 
principle of (im) linguistic classification is 
also much used. In the popular [brary this is 
liable to be a fundamental principle, books 
being arranged first of all according to lan- 
guage throughout, etc. This principle always 
comes in, too, at the point where we separate 
an author’s works into editions and transla- 
tions. (mn) Classification chronological by 
books includes arrangement both by order of 
publication and by order of accession. 

This list of kinds of book classifications in 
actual use might be extended still further — 
(0) breadth of book sometimes governs loca- 
tion, as in the case of oblong folios, (p) 
thickness even, in the case of broadsides and 
pamphlets generally. There is hardly a char- 
acteristic imaginable which may not modify 
the grouping on shelves at least: (q) weight 
(as in the case of inscriptions, (r) fragility 
(as in the case of papyri), (s) financial value 
(in the case of rare books), etc., etc., All 
these principles are not only in use but are 
legitimately in use, for it is the useful pur- 
pose which determines, and if in any case 
the most useful service which classification 
can perform for its users is, say, to separate 
the orthodox and unorthodox, then this be- 
comes legitimately the prime principle, and 
after it but only after it the logical, historical, 
etc., principles may come in. It is clear there- 
fore that the kind of classification to be 
used — judged by its leading principle — de- 
pends on the kind of use to which it is to be 
put. 

This gives us a clue in the case of the spe- 
cial libraries, but what of the general libra- 
ries? What is the prime principle for them, 
and is there any order of subordination in the 
application of the secondary principles? With 
so many principles in actual use as dominat- 
ing principles is there any way of deciding 
when doctors disagree? I say yes. When 
doctors disagree we let some principle decide. 
In this case, as the first lecture tried to show, 
the fundamental law is the law of likeness. 
The order which dominates is the one which 
takes into account the greatest number of 
points of likeness, and in the use of subordi- 
nate principles the order of sequence in use de- 
pends on the same law. The true order, ac- 
cording to total points of likeness as here in 
terpreted (whether interpretation is just or not 


shelves of the latest books and the putting of - 
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each must judge for himself) is as follows: (1) 

Phe logical order or order of likeness of con 
tents following the order of real things frow 
the complex to the simple. This, which is the 
inverted evolutionary order, is on the whole 
better practically as well than the evolutionary 
or the order from the simple to the complex, 
because the most complex books containing 
the greatest variety of subjects should precede 
instead of follow their inclusive subdivisions 
in the book classification Nevertheless in 
subordinate parts the evolutionary (or, what 
is identical, the “historical’’) order is often 
the more useful. (2) The geographical or 
der or classification according to the posi 
tion of things in space includes all] kinds of 
things, though each at only a single instant 
of time. (3) Chronological classification by 
subjects indicates the position of only a single 
thing in space though showing it at different 
instants of time. This exhausts the “natural” 
order. (4) The alphabetical now follows, 
taking up an artificial series at the point 
where the natural stops. It may be alphabeti 
cal by subjects or alphabetical by authors. 
(5) To this should be added, and ordinarily 
only after we have gotten past the alphabeti 
cal by subjects and the alphabetical by au 
thors, a second artificial form, the linguistic 
(6) Finally we have the chronological by 
books (not subjects), or the arrangement by 
dates or dates of first edition, of the works 
of any individual author in his particular 
language. This should only come in as a rule 
after others have been exhausted. 

This I take to be the true sequence of prin 
ciples as applied to a classification for any 
general library: Logical, geographical, chron 
ological by subjects, alphabetical, linguistic, 
chronological by books: e. g., History (logi 
cal or natural); France (geographical) ; th 
Revolution (chronological) ; Carlyle (alpha 
betical) ; French translation (linguistic) ; 1865 
(chronological by books). Note that by 
chronological is here meant not the chrono 
logical by accession, which is a very common 
usage at this stage, but chronological by date 
of publication, which is a very different thing 
The accession sequence only comes in where 
there are two books of the same date and 
hardly deserves to be called a “principle.” 
We have here thus no less than six distinct 
principles of classification all legitimately used 
in one system and all in use in most approved 
systems. 
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Vv. LIKENESS BETWEEN THEORETICAL CLASSIFI 
CATION AND BOOK CLASSIFICATION. 

Having defined thus the object and kinds 
of book classification we return again to the 
prime object of the paper, which is to call 
attention to the differences between theoreti- 
cal and practical classification and the ad- 
justments of the former necessary in the lat 
ter. We must not forget, however, that the 
two things are essentially the same, and that 
the principles which guide in forming as well 
as the actual sequence of the theoretical order 
are to be regarded as the normal which hold 
except as they have to be modified by prac- 
tical conditions. 

Attention was called in the introduction to 
the first lecture to the meaning and laws as 
well as to the kinds of classification, univer 
sally considered. The same considerations as 
to the real nature of the act and the laws 
which govern the process hold in the forma- 
tion and application of a practical book clas- 
sification. Among these the chief thing to 
be kept in mind is the fact that the arrange- 
ment of your books as a whole and in detail 
is a discrimination of likeness and an arrang- 
ing of the books according to likeness or un- 
likeness from the most complex to the sim- 
plest. There is no definition that was there 
given or law there defined which does not 
hold equally well for your book classification 
as principles, however much the application 
of them may consist of exceptions, and the 
quintessence of the whole is the law of like- 
ness itself —especially the law of sequence 
from the like to the like-and-unlike, or vice 
versa. The principle of likeness and of se- 
quence through the more to the less alike 
governs the whole process of practical clas 
sification ; the order of the classes in the mak- 
ing of schedules; the preparing of notation, 
the plan of arranging the books on the shelves 
or the cards in their cases, and the actual 
practice of assigning of books to their places 
It may be said therefore that theoretical and 
practical classification are absolutely alike in 
their principles, however radically they may 
differ in their application to concrete things 


VI. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THEORETICAL CLAS 


SIFICATION AND BOOK CLASSIFICATION. 
These differences may be roughly summed 
up as differences which come to light in mak- 
ing the schedules, in making a notation, in 
arranging cards, in locating books on shelves, 
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in the practical work of assigning books to 
their classes. Under each of these classes 
variations arise, chiefly from the nature of the 
material and circumstances and the intended 
use. 

1. Making the schedules. 

The basis of the schedules for book classi- 
fication is of course the order and divisions 
of the sciences. It has already been said that 
in general the closer a classification can get 
to the true order of the sciences and the 
closer it can keep to it the better the system 
will be and the longer it will last. True as 
this is, it is nevertheless also true that there 
are many adjustments of the pure order of 
the sciences useful and even necessary in 
making the classes in book classification, and 
that the too wooden insistence on having the 
schedules follow the order of the sciences 
will often miss the real spirit of classification 
and result in putting books where a delicate 
common sense would not put them. In short, 
the common sense adaptation is often at bot- 
tom the more scientific. 

(A). Modification by circumstances. 

If you wish this expressed in technical 
terms i should say “variations arising from 
environment.” 

For most librarians the making of a classi- 
fication is merely a selection of one already 
made. They make their schedules thus whole- 
sale. An important question in the selection 
of such a ready made system of classification 
for any individual library is the question 
whether that system is actually much used. 
After all that I have said about conservatism 
and the petrifaction of ideas, I shall not be 
misunderstood in saying that the first prin- 
ciple in the construction (or choice) of a 
classification is a true conservatism. The 
very fact that a large number of people do 
think already in certain schedules, that large 
amounts of actual material have already been 
arranged in these schedules, is in itself a rea- 
son for wise conservatism. This, you will 
note carefully, is especially true when the 
general spirit of the prevailing classification 
is not directly contradictory to the natural 
order. The great gain to librarians trained 
in one set of schedules or to users similarly 
trained, in being able, in passing from one 
library to another, to use the same system 
is obvious. In cases therefore where the main 
classes do not overlap and contradict one 
another and especially when the variations 
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are merely matters of geographical order or 
personal taste, the giving up of a practical sys- 
tem actually in use for one ideally better is 
to be deprecated, except when the new is so 
markedly better that it is likely to command 
general use. For this reason the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification, from the very fact of its 
wide use, will probably endure long after 
some of the systems now rising, which have 
more pretension to follow the true order of 
the sciences are dead (though having said 
this much it should be said also that the ten- 
acity of the Dewey Classification is due even 
more to a certain versatility and hospitality 
towards adjustments within its limits). It 
is for this reason, too, together with the other 
very important circumstance that they are 
more fully worked out than others, that li- 
brarians generally, even those who like the 
writer have a special system better adapted 
as they think to their own libraries, always 
advise other librarians to “take Dewey or 
Cutter” rather than their own. What is true 
of a general system is true also of its parts. 
and one must take into account in any attempt 
to make a system, e¢. g., the conventional di- 
visions of Economics or Philosophy and the 
Hagenbachian divisions of Theology. The 
fact that men are in the habit of looking for 
things under certain heads is quite reason 
enough for a strict conservatism when there 
is question of changing to some other order. 


(B). Variation arising from the nature of 

books. 

The order of things and the corresponding 
order of sciences follow naturally in their 
statement the order of progress from the 
simple to the complex, from the like to the 
like and unlike, from the less various, there- 
fore, to the more various, from the less to the 
more inclusive. 

The classification of books on the other 
hand does not in the first instance follow the 
historical order or order of complexity, but the 
inverse evolutionary order, the more to the 
less inclusive, the unlike to the like. It follows 
thus rather the order in which the human 
mind proceeds in tracing out the order of 
things than the natural order of things it- 
self. 

(C). Differences arising from intended use. 

Again, the practical classification of books 
is conditioned by the kind of use which is to 


be made of the books. The kind of classifi- 
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cation, ¢. g., which is needed in a free public 
library is not necessarily the same in its 
details as that which is suited to a universi- 
ty library, although the general outline may 
be the same. The chief differences regard 
(1) the adjustment to building, (2) the prin- 
ciples of subdivision, (3) the question of de 
gree and proportion in subdivision 


(1). Adjustment to building 


The general order in which the main classes 
are to be placed with reference to one another 
in a library may not be so much determined 
by their natural relation as by the shape of 
the library building and by the rule that the 
most used books are to be placed nearest the 
delivery desk. Most public libraries keep fic 
tion nearest the door. One famous library 
already mentioned and not wholly without 
its counterpart in others, classified its books 
so that the best bound ones should come 
nearest the door. This was correct. This 
being the chief use, the books were placed 
where they would be most used. According 
to the law of use books should be arranged 
from the most to the least used. In a refer 
ence library, therefore, where the reading 
room is at the top of the building, as will be 
the case in the New York Public Library, 
there most used classes should be nearest the 
top, and where, as is generally the case, the 
reading room is at the bottom, there they 
should be nearest the bottom. In case it hap 
pens to be a stack after Mr. Winsor’s favorite 
scheme, exemplified in the Cambridge Public 
Library, where delivery desk is at the middle 
of three floors, then most used classes should 
be on the middle floor. In all circulating libra 
ries the most used classes should be nearest the 
door. In an agricultural college, therefore 
Agriculture should be nearest the desk, and 
in medical, theological, engineering, etc., 
schools, the same law would prevail. In the 
Massachusetts Historical Society Library, 
Massachusetts history, and in the New Jersey 
Historical Society Library, New Jersey his 
tory would be nearest the desk. As a matter of 
actual practice, something like this is actual 
ly done even when the notation follows a dif 
ferent order. It is regarded as a small mat 
ter whether main divisions follow the nota 
tion order or not. It is this practice by the 
way which tends to remove the chief practi 
cal objection to the D. C. by allowing the 
400’s and the 800’s to be put side by side 
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(2). The principles of subdivision. 


This question of the 400’s and 800’s in the 
D. C. is a good illustration of a possible 
modification of the scientific order by the law 
of putting together the books most used to- 
gether. In some libraries “Language” and 
“Literature” are main classes and books are 
arranged under each in the order of lan- 
guages. In other libraries “Language and 
literature” is one class divided by languages 
and then under each language again divided 
into “Philology and literature.” This latter 
rather than the D. C. method is usually pre- 
ferred in a college library according to the 
law of the most used, since a “department” 
generally is linguistic and the same professor 
handles both language and literature. This 
is typical of all branches in a college library 
where the department generally rules — and 
departments (strange as it may seem) by no 
means strictly follow the real order and di- 
visions of the sciences. In each case, which- 
ever order is finally pitched on, the ground of 
choice is, rightly, less the “real order” than 
the order in which the books are used to- 
gether. 


The question of degree and proportion 
in subdivision. 


(3). 


This question is in brief the burning ques- 
tion of close or broad classification; or at 
least the question which once was burning — 
the question in other words whether classifi- 
cation distinctions shall be carried beyond the 
limit even of the minutest subdivision of the 
sciences or shall be limited to the most gen- 
eral schedules. The controlling law in the 
matter is the principle of usefulness and the 
general rule is “the greater the number of 
different books the closer the classification.” 
So long as there is only a shelf-full or two, 
a class subdivision is of little importance; 
when there are a hundred or two shelf-fulls 
it becomes a matter of great importance. It 
follows therefore that every library feels this 
need of minute classification in its specialties 
and can be satisfied with broad classes in the 
rest. Thus the Halle Library devotes about 
one-third of all its schedules to a very minute 
subdivision of Law. In the same way we 
at Princeton wish to use three times as many 
prime schedules for New Jersey history as 
we do for the history of any other state, and 
fifty times as many for the United States as 
for Holland. The library of a zoological 
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museum really needs to follow the scientific 
subdivisions of animal classes to the very 
farthest sub-class, but it may arrange such 
botanical works as it happens to have in a 
very few classes. The proportion in sub 
division therefore depends on the kind of 
books that the use of the library calls for. 
That this proportion would be, in a general 
classification, a pretty hard thing to judge. 
is witnessed by Dr. Wire’s complaint against 
the Decimal Classification, that it gives 100 
places each to Philosophy and Theology 
where they should be joined in one! There 
are still, probably, as many books on the- 
ology in existence as on all the other sciences 
put together, and for a universal system surely 
one-tenth of the schedules is none too many. 

The question of degree of subdivision is 
really included in what has been said. No 
general scheme of classification has ever been 
carried out in all its parts to the minuteness 
with which these parts have been carried out 
in special libraries. I doubt if 100,000 sched 
ules would do this. As a rule the best gen 
eral systems carry to about 10,000 places, and 
the question over which dispute has raged so 
violently may fairly be said to reduce itself to 
a question, between 100, 1000 and 10,000. 


2. Making a notation. 


A notation is simply a shorthand series of 
names for classes. There are three methods 
which may be distinguished among attempts 
at a representation of the whole of things: 
(1) The systematic encyclopedia, which at- 
tempts to give a description of all things in a 
form more or less full of detail as the case 
may be, from a complete treatise down to the 
barest definition. (2) The “system of classi- 
fication” with which we librarians are familiar, 
which gives the same outline, but defines each 
class by a single word only or a phrase at 
most. (3) The “notation” which is really a 
condensed word for each class, but which 
nevertheless may and should convey a repre- 
sentation not merely of the division, but also 
of the sequence, and not only of the artificial 
sequence, but of the logical sequence, so far 
as it can be expressed. 

In preparing a notation therefore the logical 
and mnemonic element is of prime importance 
This element may exist either with the alpha 
betical or with the decimal or with the mixed 
system of notation. It cannot so well exist 
with the consecutive whole number and does 
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not exist at all in the notation which is mne- 
monic in the sense of beginning with the first 
letters of the name of the class —the system 
which is, I believe, in use in the Sorbonne, 
and in some American libraries, and which 
has been accepted by Mr. Langton and Mr. 
Maire. 

It is not a part of the plan of this lecture 
to go into the discussion of the various com- 
binations which serve as notations, except to 
say that the idea of a notation seems to be 
one distinctly numerical, and that every prac- 
tical system sooner or later does make use of 
both letters and figures. It is only a question 
of at which end or where in the middle the 
letters shall go, and whether the figures shall 
be decimal (i. ¢., logical) or consecutive, 
Roman or Arabic. As a matter of personal 
opinion, I hold that a classification should be 
strictly logical throughout in one series with 
decimal notation, but that where portions of 
the library must be differentiated into separ- 
ately located collections of Reference, Kept 
books, Mss., etc., this should be so done by 
the prefixing of letters. Theoretically, how- 
ever, one may hold himself free to introduce 
his new symbol at ay point whatever in his 
number. It is a matter of practical judg 
ment as to whether points shall be introduced 
after three letters or four letters, or whether 
the decimal series shall be broken up after 
certain distance or not, ¢. g., by introducing 
the initial letter with the author number, as 
in the Cutter table, or keeping the decimal 
still with authors as we do. However that 
may be, the strictly logical notation must be 
broken at times by the need of separating 
certain classes of books from their logical or- 
der and indicating this difference in the nota- 
tion. 

The choice of notation again is limited by 
the ability of the users, and what will pass 
well in a learned library may not do so well 
in a popular one. Theoretically therefore one 
may use Roman, Italic, Greek, Hebrew and 
what not letters, Roman and Arzbic numerals 
all together, and there are systems which at- 
tempt nearly all, but practically the simpler 
a system is the better. 

3. The classification of the card catalog 

The practical adjustments required for use 
are less in card classification than in the ac- 
tual location of books on shelves, simply be 
cause the list of the contents of books can be 
broken up on cards while the books them- 
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selves cannot. It therefore near to 


being the science of which book classification 


comes 
is the art. Books are in card catalogs re 


into some sort as 


the chemist 


their elements in 
molecules their atoms by 
This breaking up is, however, only relative 
analyzes an ency- 


solved 
into 


and partial — no one, ¢. g., 
clopedia in the general catalogs or wants to. 
The catalog would get altogether too cum 
bersome. Moreover, the breaking up must 
still leave unbroken sections, and is rather 
the breaking of rocks into fragments than re 
solving them chemically into their elements, 
as has been already suggested. The varia 
tions are at bottom, therefore, the same as in 
book location, though less marked. 
4 The classification of books on the shelves 
The actual putting together of books in 
groups on the shelves is conditioned practic 
ally in the first place by the heterogeneous 
character of many books, such as encyclo- 
pedias, essays, periodicals, There are 
those who on a small scale go so far as to at- 
tempt to break up their periodicals and to 
classify the individual articles, but this scheme 
Books must, as a 


etc. 


cannot be carried very far. 
rule, be handled as a whole just as the phys 

iographer handles his conglomerate mass, not 
as the chemist who resolves his into the indi 

vidual atoms. 

A second practical conditioning of the classi- 
fication of books on the shelves is the matter 
of size. I have gone so far as to stand up the 
Paris Polyglot beside the little Stevens edi 
tion, but the most fanatical advocate of com 
plete sequence on the shelves would not dare 
put some elephant folios that you have seen 
next to the Pickering classics. There must 
be a limit somewhere. This does not neces 
sarily affect the schedules. It need not even 
affect the notation, although it generally does 
so. The user must simply know that he must 
go to two or three series of books instead of 
one series in order to completely exhaust the 
material of his subject, and the modern sys 
tem of “dummies” even saves him much of 
the need of this, and he need only examine 
one series in nine cases out of ten, if he is 
tolerably familiar with the bibliography of his 
At the very best, however, the size 
does limit the actual putting of all books to 


subject. 


gether in their “natural” order 

This same thing is true where books of 
special value, or books considered unsuitable 
for general reading on account of immorality 
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or (in special libraries) unorthodoxy, have 
to be locked up behind the scenes. The the- 
oretical order is practically disturbed. 
5. The putting of the books in their classes. 

By this is meant the actual work of classi- 
fication on the part of the classifier. Even 
at this stage, after the schedules, the nota- 
tion and all the rules for location have been 
well settled, the need of adjustment of the 
theoretical to practical use continues. If, for 
example, a university has a Department of 
Economics and no Department of Agriculture, 
why, then, should a book on agricultural 
prices be placed the whole distance of the li- 
brary away from Economics under Agricul- 
ture, instead of under Agricultural produc- 
tion in Economics? Yet in a university with 
an agricultural department it might be much 
more important under Agriculture than un- 
der Production. In the same way a book on 
railways in all their aspects in a technologi- 
cal school might belong under Engineering, 
and in a business college under Business, and 
in an arts college under Economics 

It is just such common sense adjustments 
as this which test the mettle of the classifier, 
and it is the fact of this need which makes 
the really good classifier so rare. 


vil CRITERIA OF A PRACTICAL BOOK CLASSIFI- 


CATION. 


What, then, are the criteria of a good classi- 
fication for books? 

1. It should follow as nearly as possible the 
order of things. A properly classified library 
is perhaps the nearest thing that there is to 
a microcosm. A human mind which knew 
all things might be more perfect in this re- 
gard, but in reality no one can or does keep 
the whole of things in mind as a library does. 
It must therefore follow the order of com- 
plexity or of history, or, if you please, of 
evolution. 

2. It should be carried out in minute de- 
tail. 

3. It should be provided with a notation 
which will allow for indefinite subdivision, 
using mixed symbols, but with a predominant 
decimal base 

4. It should be provided with a detailed and 


specific index 
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5. The value of such a system is increased 
in direct ratio to the generalness of its 
use. 

How do existing systems answer these re 
quirements? The Halle system is dispropor 
tionate and its notation entirely too complex ; 
but it is in some respects the most logical of 
leading systems. The system of Bonazzi is 
too brief and broad, and its notation is not 
satisfactory. Rowell’s University of Califor 
nia system is also too brief, and its notation 
cumbersome for interpolation. But it is sen 
sible in its order and division. Practically 
speaking, the Decimal Classification and the 
Expansive Classification are the only ones 
of considerable extent which can be counted 
finished, and the E. C. is still a little short 
of that. In the matter of criteria of use 
complete indexing and general practicality 
the D. C. is of course without rival. It 
is somewhat out of proportion at certain 
points, but perhaps not seriously so. Its gen 
eral order, though in many classes admirable, 
is less satisfactory logically on the whole than 
either the E. C. or the Halle system. The 
E. C. is sensible, logical, applies a predomi 
nant alphabetical notation with great success, 
is well indexed up to the sixth expansion and 
is coming to be a good deal used. The final 
expansion, so far as it has gotten, is a monu- 
ment of patience and adequate scholarship, 
and demonstrates, as it has never been shown 
before in any system, that the alphabetical 
base is a truly logical and very flexible base. 
As classification itself is the highest function 
of the librarian’s work, calling into play 
every faculty and every attainment of knowl- 
edge—the acme of bibliothecal work — so 
these two systems of classification mark the 
high water line of American library science 
and are the climax of its achievement. 


VIII. CONCLUSION. 


Do you ask, What, then, is left of the the- 
oretical order after all these practical modi- 
cations? That is the question which we used 
to ask of our Latin grammars. Is the “rule” 
anything but a hook on which to hang excep- 
tions? To this question I answer that the 
theoretical order is yet the rule, however 


many exceptions there may be 
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FIVE MILLIONS FOR THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY FROM AN 
DREW CARNEGIE 


THE announcement was made on March 
15 that Andrew Carnegie had offered to give 
to New York City the sum of $5,200,000 fo 
the erection of 65 branch library buildings 
for the New York Public Library, provided 
the city furnish the sites and guarantee the 
maintenance of the libraries. The offer was 
made in a letter from Mr. Carnegie to Dr 
John S. Billings, director of the New York 
Public Library, dated March 12, as follows: 

“Dear Dr. Bittines: Our conferences upon 
the needs of greater New York for branch 
libraries to reach the masses of the people in 
every district have convinced me of the wis- 
dom of your plans 

“Sixty-five branches strike one at first as a 
very large order, but as other cities have found 
one necessary for every sixty thousand or 
seventy thousand of population, the number 
is not excessive. 

“You estimate the average cost of these 
libraries at, say, $80,000 each, being $5,200,000 
for all. If New York will furnish sites for 
these branches for the special benefit of the 
masses of the people, as it has done for the 
central library, and also agree in satisfactory 
form to provide for their maintenance as 
built, I should esteem it a rare privilege to 
be permitted to furnish the money as needed 
for the buildings, say, $5,200,000. Sixty-five 
libraries at one stroke probably breaks the 
record, but this is the day of big operations, 
and New York is soon to be the biggest of 
cities Very truly yours, 

ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 

Further details of the matter are presented 
in the following letter sent to Mayor Van 
Wyck by George L. Rives, on behalf of the 
library directors: 

New York, March 15, 1901 
The Hon. Robert A. Van Wyck, Mayor, etc. 

“Dear Str: By direction of the Board of 
Trustees of the New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden foundations, | have 
the honor to hand you herewith a copy of a 
letter which we received through our director, 
Dr. John S. Billings, from Mr. Andrew Car 
negie, on the 13th inst., the day of his sail 
ing for Europe. 

“You will observe that Mr. Carnegie offers 
to bear the expense of building a large num 
ber of branch libraries, at an estimated total 
cost of $5,200,000, provided the city will fur 
nish the necessary land, and provided satis- 
factory arrangements can be made for the 
maintenance of these branches. There are 
no other conditions 

“I am instructed to say that, if the city au- 
thorities look with favor upon the general 
plan our Board of Trustees will hold itself in 
readiness to co-operate in every way possible 
in furthering the beneficent purposes which 
are the object of Mr. Carnegie’s munificent 
offer. 
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“It is understood that Mr. Carnegie’s offer 

intended to apply to the entire city. The 
methods and agencics of administering 
branches in boroughs other than Manhattan 
and the Bronx may well be left to be set 
tled hereafter. 

“Il am further instructed to say that in 
communicating Mr. Carnegie’s proposal to 
our board Dr. Billings accompanied it with 
the following statement: 

“‘In the conferences referred to by Mr 
Carnegie the suggestions which I have made 
have related mainly to a free public library 
system for the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx 

“*T have stated that such a system should in 
clude the great central reference library in 
2d st. and Fifth ave., about 40 branch li 
braries for circulation, small distributing cen 
ters in those public school buildings which 
are adapted to such purpose; and a large 
travelling library system operated from the 
central building. Each of the branch libra 
ries should contain reading rooms for from 
50 to 100 adults and for from 75 to 125 chil 
dren, and in these reading rooms should be 
about 500 volumes of encyclopedias, diction 
aries, atlases and large and important refer 
ence books. There should be ample tele 
phone and delivery arrangements between the 
branches and the central library. 

“*To establish this system would require at 
least five years. The average cost of the 
branch libraries I estimated at from $75,000 to 
$125,000, including sites and equipment. The 
cost of maintaining the system when com 
pleted I estimated at $500,000 a year. The 
circulation of books for home use alone in 
these boroughs should amount to more than 
5,000,000 of volumes a year, and there should 
be at least 500,000 volumes in the circulation 
department, with additions of new books and 
to replace worn out books of at least 40,000 
a year. 

“*With regard to the other boroughs of 
greater New York I have made no special 
plans or estimates, but have said that about 
25 libraries would be required for them 

“*The following are some of the data which 
{ have furnished Mr. Carnegie. The popu 
lation figures are those of the last census: 

“*Boston, with 569,892 people has 15 branch 
libraries and reading rooms, and 14 delivery 
stations, and appropriates $288,641 for library 
purposes, being at the rate of over so cents 
per head of population, and of about 2 5-10 
one-hundredths of one per cent. on the as 
sessed value of property 

“*Chicago has 1,689,575 people, six branch 
libraries and 60 delivery stations, besides sta 
tions in the public schools, and appropriates 
$263,307 for library purposes, being at the 
rate of 15 5-10 cents per head of population 
and 7-100 of one per cent. of the assessed 
value of property 

“Buffalo has 352,387 people, and appropri 
ates $145,238 for library purposes, being at 
the rate of 41 cents per head of population, 
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and 5-100 of one per cent. on the assessed 
value of property. 

“*New York City (Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx) has 2,050,600 population, and 
appropriates $183,935 for library purposes. 
being at the rate of 8 9-10 cents per head of 
population and 6-10 one-hundredths of one 
per cent. on the assessed value of property. 

““Greater New York has 3,437,202 popula 
tion, and appropriates $299, 663 for library 
purposes, being at the rate of 8 4-10 cents per 
head of population and 8-10 one-hundredths 
of one per cent. on the assessed value of 
property. 

“*The contract made by the city of Buffalo 
with the Buffalo Public Library, under the 
provisions of Chapter 16 of the laws of 1807 
of the state of New York, is worth careful 
examination in connection with the question 
of how best to provide for maintenance of a 
free public’ library system for New York 
City.’ 

“I am, very respectfully yours, 

G. L. Rives, Secretary.’ 

The Buffalo arrangement referred to by 
Dr. Billings, is provided for by chapter 16, 
laws of 1897, state of New York. he city 
of Buffalo is authorized by its mayor to en- 
ter into a contract with the Buffalo Library 
for the proper care, maintenance, etc., of 
the public library and reading rooms, and 
to make all necessary appropriations for the 
same, and the common council of the city 
of Buffalo is authorized to raise annually, a 
sum not less than three one-hundredths of 
one per cent. and not more than five one- 
hundredths of one per cent. of the total tax- 
able assessed valuation of the property of the 
city 

In an interview given on March 15, Dr. 
Billings said: “Mr. Carnegie’s offer, if ac- 
cepted, will result in the greatest free public 
library system in the world. We may fairly 
infer that Mr. Carnegie’s idea is that the 
whole system should be under one manage 
ment, that of the trustees of the New York 
Public Library, but this is not made one of 
his conditions. 

“As to the question of sites, it is not im- 
probable that a considerable number could 
be obtained without cost to the municipality 
through gifts by public-spirited citizens. 

“Tt is of the greatest importance that the 
system of public schools in the city should 
be supplemented by such a system of free 
public libraries as is proposed, and the sooner 
that work can be commenced upon it the bet- 
ter it will be for the people and for the mu 
nicipality as a whole. 

“My estimate that it will take five years to 
provide and equip all the buildings necessary 
is probably a reasonable one, but if the mat 
ter is taken up promptly by the municipal 
authorities, it would seem as if this time 
could be shortened. No doubt there are some 
rather difficult questions as to details to be set- 
tled, but there are a number of very competent 
persons to settle them, and the interest of the 
great mass of the people, in every part of the 
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city, is so great in seeing that full advantage 
is taken of the opportunity now presented to 
bring free books almost to the door of every 
citizen, that we feel assured prompt action 
will be taken.” 

Mr. Rives, referring to the extent of the 
Carnegie offer, expressed doubt as to whether 
the New York Public Library trustees would 
include under their direction libraries out 
side the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. He thought that “it would be very 
dificult for them to manage libraries in 
Brooklyn or Queens, and, as there are al 
ready excellent library organizations in those 
boroughs, it might prove better to arrange to 
have them administer any branch libraries 
that may be established there. The same is 
true of Richmond. The New York Public 
Library under its present organization can, 
if desired, attend to any new branches that 
may be established in Manhattan and the 
3ronx. 

“As to the city, we have seen the mayor, 
and he authorizes us to say that he is most 
heartily in favor of the plan, and will do all 
in his power to carry out Mr. Carnegie’s 
views.” 

There seems to be no question as to the 
power of the city under the law as it stands 
at present to accept Mr. Carnegie’s offer 
The University law of the State of New York 
provides for library maintenance by taxation, 
by popular vote, or “by action of a board of 
estimate or apportionment or other proper 
authority,” and even should this not be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, special legislation on 
the subject could doubtless be obtained, as in 
the case of Buffalo. Mayor Van Wyck has 
expressed himself as entirely in sympathy 
with the great development assured by M1 
Carnegie’s gift, and recommends that the ad 
ministration of the system be carried on for 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
by the New York Public Library, for Brook 
lyn by the Brooklyn Public Library, for 
Queens by the Queens Public Library, and 
for Richmond (Staten Island) by a central 
public library to be established. The effect 
of this gift upon the library situation in 
Brooklyn is also to be considered. Regard 
ing this Prof. F. W. Hooper, a director of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, said: 

“The Brooklyn Public Library has already 
established 15 branches in buildings rented 
for the purpose. Brooklyn needs at least 25 
branch library buildings. They should be part 
of a general Brooklyn library system, with a 
single central library structure, to be erected 
by the city. Brooklyn is so large and so in- 
dividual in character that she deserves a li 
brary system of her own. The Brooklyn 
Public Library, together with the Brooklyn 
Library, should form the basis of an organiza 
tion of public library interests in Brooklyn, 
and the Carnegie branch libraries, together 
with existing libraries which are not directly 
connected with schools or institutions, should 
all be under the management of a Brooklyn 
library board.” 
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CARNEGIE GIFTS FOR ST 
ELSEWHERE. 
SIMULTANEOUSLY with the news of Mr. 
Carnegie’s monumental gift for the New York 
Public Library, announcement was made that 
Mr. Carnegie had on March 15 offered to 
give $1,000,000 to St. Louis, Mo., for a public 
library building, provided that the city will 
contribute the site and appropriate $150,000 
annually for its support. An excellent site 
is already owned by the Public Library, and 
it would make a suitable location. Mr. Car- 
negie desires that half of the money be de- 
voted to the erection of branch libraries 
throughout the city, and it is estimated that 
15 excellent branches can be established for 
$500,000. 

Just previous to these two gifts, on March 
13, Mr. Carnegie placed in trust with the 
Carnegie Company, of Pittsburg, the sum of 
$1,000,000, the income of which is to be de- 
voted to maintaining the libraries established 
by him in the mining towns of Braddock, 
Homestead and Duquesne, in the Pittsburgh 
region, Pennsylvania. In making this gift 
he said: “I have been giving the interest of 
$250,000 to each of these libraries hitherto, 
and this will give a revenue of $50,000 here- 
after for the three. Braddock Library is do- 
ing a great work for the neighborhood, and 
requires more than Homestead. Homestead, 
on the other hand, will probably require more 
for a time than Duquesne, but I leave it to you 
to distribute the funds from time to time ac- 
cording to the work done or needed.” 

Further record of Mr. Carnegie’s library 
gifts, mainly during the month of February, 
will be found elsewhere, in the department 
of “Gifts and bequests.” 


OPENING OF THE NEWARK 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Tue beautiful new building of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Free Public Library was opened 
to the public on the afternoon of March 14, 
when formal exercises were held, followed by 
a public reception in the evening. This 
building, which was erected by the city, at a 
cost of $300,000 exclusive of its site, is one 
of the notable public library buildings of the 
United States, in its architectural dignity and 
especially in its practical adaptation to its 
purposes. Its general plan and characteris- 
tics were fully described, with illustrations, 
in the Lrprary yourNAL for February, 1808 
(23:58-61), when the building plans were 
accepted, and though some modifications 
were later made, these plans were practically 
carried out. 

The opening exercises were brilliant and 
interesting, and were attended by a large au- 
dience, including many library visitors from 
other cities. Mayor Seymour, of Newark, 
presided as ex officio chairman of the board 
of trustees, and the exercises opened with 
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prayer by Rev. L. Shreve Osborne, of Trini 
ty Church. The keys of the library were then 
presented by the architect, John M. Rankin, 
to Chairman Duryea of the library building 
committee, who with a few words of con 
gratulation, presented them in turn to Mayor 
Seymour. The mayor's address of acceptance 
was a brief review of the efforts by which the 
building was secured, an earnest prophecy of 
the future educational development it as 
sured to the city, and an outline of the spe 
cial features of the new building and the 
increased activities that it would create and 
foster. 

Addresses followed by the speakers of the 


occasion. Hon. Cortlandt Parker spoke on 
“Books,” touching upon libraries as “guest 
chambers where friends are waiting call,’ 


and emphasizing as the three chief ends of a 
public library: 

“First. To supply material, through ac- 
quaintance with which men and women learn 
how to teach and influence others—to ad 
vance scholarship; nor only this, but to ena 
ble thoughtful men to educate themselves for 
eminence in art, science, discovery, invention, 
history, biography, constitutional law, phi 
losophy, natural, mental and moral, astrono 
my, agriculture; everything which can con- 
tribute to the uplifting of humanity, not ex 
cluding undenominational religion, that they, 
in turn, may enlighten the world 

“Second. That it may induce every man 
and woman, though they eschew any thought 
of such eminence, to aim at self-elevation, in 
view of the happiness which elevated char- 
acter bestows upon its possessor 

“Third. That it may tend to bring up and 
bring leaders in the state — not politicians — 
professional or not professional, but states- 
men. These are the higher ends for which 
such institutions as this should be conducted.” 

Rev. Monsignor Doane gave an address 
on the influence of books, on character and 
life, citing many of the classics of literature. 
He was followed by Herbert Putnam, Libra 
rian of Congress, who delivered the chief ad 
dress of the day. 

Mr. Putnam spoke on the scope and func 
tions of the public library of to-day, laying 
stress upon the fact that the library must 
be classed among educational institutions, 
but that the demands it has to meet are far 
more varied and exacting than are those laid 
upon the ordinary scliool or institution of 
learning. He said in part: 

“In the 1899 report of the Newark Free 
Library certain statistics are given covering 
the twelve years of its history. It had ac 
cumulated 76,000 volumes, secured 40,000 card 
holders, issued over 3,000,000 books to its 
readers for home use, and expended nearly 
a half million dollars of the public moneys 
These figures, it was added, ‘give an idea 
of the extent of the influence of the library 
in this community.” An idea no doubt of the 
activities of the library, but I should be sorry 
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to think a measure of its ‘influence.” For the 
influence of books, as the influence of art, is 
in general too subtle and too intangible to be 
tabulated or made matter of statistics. 

“And still it exists; a particular service by 
the particular book, the influence of the col- 
lection as a whole. For a collection of books 
has a character. Its mere aspect, the atmos- 
phere which envelopes it — but which, in fact, 
it itself creates—-may in themselves be a 
lesson. Enter a library of Continental Eu- 
rope and you enter a world apart from the 
world of business and of present affairs. An 
atmosphere sedate, serious, dignified; an at- 
mosphere of refinement, an atmosphere of 
weight and of leisure. Justly, for it is 
charged with the life—and the death — of 
five thousand years. Five thousand years are 
an age not to be hurried; the judgment of 
five thousand years is deliberate. The reader 
who invokes it must be content himself to be 
deliberate. Its very reticence is a lesson. It 
is the reticence of the past, now dead. That 
it has lived, and yet died. may itself be the 
most useful, the most practical lesson 

“In contrast with this austerity, this re- 
luctance, is the aspect of the typical Ameri- 
can free library of to-day; vivacity, cheerful- 
ness, a very ostentation of facilities, a willing- 
ness almost aggressive. Above all, a lively 
sense of the present. It is the present which 
is to be dealt with —attracted, encouraged, 
informed, stimulated; in particular, attracted 
and encduraged. We would not willingly 
spare this spirit, and with it the sympathy 
for the ordinary need, the hospitable recogni- 
tion of that which is new and fresh and 
touches the present nearly. This is the ser- 
vice which awakens, promotes. But there is 
also the other service of books, which is, to 
temper and to modulate; and of a library, 
which is to restrain the over-impetuous ac- 
ceptance of new fancies and of new doctrines 
by a reference to the truths that have been 
tried, by suggestion of an accumulated ex- 
perience, the deliberate judgment of the past. 
\ library that does this, and every library 
in proportion as it does this, stands for a 
conservative influence in the community. 
This influence also cannot be spared. In a 
democracy over-urged already with incentives 
to mere ‘progress,’ it may be the influence 
most needed. It also should belong to a li 
brary which has chosen for its home a struc- 
ture of design so serious, so temperate, so 
dignified, as this 

“Which is not to imply for any public li- 
brary a function either grim, dogmatic or 
pedantic. The Smithsonian Institute which 
exists for the diffusion of knowledge — par- 
ticularly of scientific knowledge —is to have 
a children’s room, in which the exhibits will 
not teach the child anything useful, but only 
‘set him wondering.’ Similarly, with a build- 
ing such as this, equipped for varied ser- 
vice, we may safely promise every appeal 
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to the fancy and imagination which the 
printed word and the art of the illustrator, 
in the hands of skilled attendants, can be 
made to render.” 

Dr. James H. Canfield, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave a short stimulating address on 
the opportunities opening before libraries in 
the twentieth century. Frank P. Hill, libra- 
rian of the Newark Free Public Library, 
closed the exercises with an address, in which 
he spoke of the building as an institution 
“of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” and touched upon the harmony of 
plan and aim that had prevailed between the 
architects and the library authorities. In the 
methods of other days, he said, the building 
was a matter which concerned the architects 
alone. The library of to-day, however, was 
planned by those in control of it, so that it 
might be best suited to its purpose, and then 
the plans were submitted to the architects. 
He said that the building was architecturally 


beautiful, but that its beauty meant more 
than mere architecture. It was the symbol 
of its use. The building was merely the 


storehouse of the treasure. He also referred 
to the attractive features of the library, 
speaking of the collection of 250 original 
drawings loaned by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
now on exhibition. He also mentioned and 
described the children’s room, the delivery 
room, the reference rooms and the reading 
and newspaper rooms, touching briefly on the 
methods of administration. 

In closing Mr. Hill said: “There is one 
thought to have as men and women trying 
to elevate the community. Culture by self- 
education comes by the means offered by the 
public library, one fountain of intellectual life 
which cannot be exhausted. I hope for an 
interest which will make the library a vital 
force in the community.” 

After the exercises the audience dispersed 
about the building to inspect and admire its 
beauties, and throughout the evening it was 
thronged with interested visitors. The li- 
brary was open for public use on the follow- 
ing day. The task of removing the 75,000 
volumes from the old building to the new 
had been in process for a week before the 
opening, and had been successfully carried 
out. For this removal several hundred 
boxes, with handles at the ends, each box just 
large enough to take a shelf full of books, had 
been made beforehand, and into these the 
books were placed, in the order they were 
taken from tke shelves. One set of boxes 
was filled at the old library, while a second 
was on its way to the new building in the 
vans, and attendants at the new building were 
unpacking and placing on the shelves there 
the contents of a third set of boxes, so that 
when the moving was over the books were 
all in place in the new shelves. From 20 to 
30 books were placed in a box, and each van 
load contained from 60 to 80 boxes. 
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“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION :” 
OPEN SHELVES AND PUBLIC 
MORALS 


I SENT a paper to the conference of the 
American Library Association at Montreal, 
in which the following sentences occurred: 
“There should be sympathetic attendants in 
every children’s room to help children and 
guard the property. Contrivances should also 
be adopted which will keep them under ob- 
servation for a considerable time when leav- 
ing the room. It would be foolish to estab- 
lish reform schools for delinquents and at 
the same time engage in the work of making 
delinquents.” 

The statement was made strong so as to call 
attention to what must be regarded as a real 
evil. 

I have just read the closely-reasoned paper 
of Isabel Ely Lord, librarian of Bryn Mawr 
College, in the Lrprary yourNAt for February, 
entitled “Open shelves and public morals.” 

I am struck with Miss Lord’s power of 
analysis, skill in elimination and other feat 
ures of good argumentation and with her 
carefulness to be fair, but fear that she has 
reached a wrong conclusion. One rises from 
reading her paper with the conviction that she 
thinks that the responsibility for exposing be 
fore children large numbers of books which 
they would like to own without exercising 
considerable supervision to check them if they 
show a disposition to steal them, is quite small 
and need not be much considered 

I fear that there are many children who are 
strongly tempted in the presence of interest- 
ing books; experience shows this to be the 
case and, as Miss Lord says, public property 
is not regarded with the sacredness of pri- 
vate property. Now if children have formed 
the habit of thieving or are weak and liable 
to yield to temptation, I think that efforts 
should be made to keep them from yielding to 
temptation and help them to reform if the 
bad habit has been formed. 

There should be supervision. A_ gentle, 
sympathetic woman can do a great deal of 
good in helping to strengthen children in right 
doing, and such a person should be at hand 
in  a_ children’s room. This _ supervision 
should be unostentatious; the great body of 
children need not be aware of its existence. 
Still when a person inclined to steal looks 
around (as such a person is sure to do) to see 
if circumstances afe favorable, he should find 
the eye of an attendant upon him 

Miss Lord would have a library like a 
school in its attitude towards children. 

Is not that the thing which I am pleading 
for? A very large portion of the time of a 
good teacher is employed in strengthening 
good habits and in overcoming bad habits of 
children. That is the work which I want 
from an attendant in the children’s room 

In a large library an attendant is needed, 
if for no other reason, to keep the books in 
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their proper places so that they may be found 
in the use of the catalogs, and that person 
can often do the work of supervision. In a 
small library the person who charges books 
may be able to exercise supervision. The per 
son who does this work in any children’s 
room can have other light work assigned to 


her which she can do in considerable amounts 


Not only am I afraid that readers will get 


from Miss Lord's paper the impression (which 
I am sure she does not mean to give) that 
this matter of placing temptation before chil 


dren and not helping them to overcome it 
is a small thing, but I am convinced that 
the remedy which she seems mainly to rely 
on to prevent stealing is wholly impractica 
ble. Do not watch the children, she seems to 
say, even unostentatiously, but when you hap 
pen to detect an instance of stealing, deal 
very severely with the offender and give 
great publicity to the case 

I fear that Miss Lord has had very little 
experience in bringing library offenders to 
merited punishment. Suppose it to be per 
fectly plain that a boy or girl has been steal 
ing and you decide that it is best to have 
him brought before the police court for pun 
ishment. You declare your purpose to treat 
the case in this way. First his mother comes 
to you to get him off; you may be obdurate 
after a painful scene. Then the boy’s priest 
or minister comes to you. He says, perhaps. 
“It is right in you to threaten the boy and 
frighten him, but you do not intend, of course 
to bring him into court and blight his pros 
pects?” Then a trustee of your library is ap 
proached, and you are asked | 


1 
] 
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by him if you 
are not going too far. You may be sure, too, 
that the community will not sustain you in 
severe punishment of children, and a public 
library is dependent on the community for its 
support. Then again in the case of the small 
children who frequent children’s rooms the 
punishments adapted to older persons are not 
desirable 

It is better to use quiet, gentle measures 
to prevent crime and reform juvenile crim 
inals in library work, than to resort to the 
severe public punishments advocated by Miss 
Lord. As I show in my own library and as 
I have always shown in public utterances, I 
am in favor of a large amount of freedom in 
admission to the shelves, but in the interest 
of having that plan continue in favor I 
advocate the use of common sense and some 
expense, if necessary, in preventing scandals 
which are likely to render the system ob 
noxious to right-minded persons. Let us 
then work earnestly to keep from leading 
little ones into temptation and to deliver 
them from evil 

Samuet S. Green 
Worcester Public Library 


THE communication of Mr. Green has 
pointed out to me a serious piece of careless 
ness in the paper of mine to which he refers 
I did not in the least intend to advocate the 
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severe punishment of children, the dragging 
of infants into the police-court. When fs: id 
“Leniency is sometimes wiser than punish- 
ment” I should have stated clearly that spe- 
cial and lenient methods were always best 
with children. I certainly meant that. My 
excuse, which I do not claim to be a justifica- 
tion, is that there were a great many lim- 
iting sentences to be put into one paper. I 
could, however, hardly expect a reader to 
know that I included children in the first 
part because I was there dealing with a gen- 
eral principle, and excluded them in the lat- 
ter because I consider that special methods 
must be employed in the children’s room in 
the application of principle. I can only say 
that as regards punishments I was not con- 
sidering the children. 

Having thus publicly confessed my careless- 
ness as to the one fact, I must be allowed 
to insist on my main contention. Mr. Green’s 
courtesy toward me only makes more evident 
the difference between his knowledge and ex- 
perience and my own, yet if I am right in be- 
lieving that we should all of us have clear 
reasons to give for the faith that is in us, 
I cannot change my opinion until my reasons 
for reaching it are proved false or inconclu- 
sive. And I hope Mr. Green will pardon any 
presumption in what I may say. 

“There are many children who are strongly 
tempted in the presence of interesting books,” 
says Mr. Green. I grant it. And again he 
says that the assistants in the children’s 
room should be employed “in strengthening 
good habits and in overcoming bad habits.” 
That is exactly what I am pleading for, and 
where I take issue with Mr. Green is as to 
the method. He thinks a woman can be 

“*sympathetic” to the children and still watch 
them in a surreptitious way. I do not. He 
thinks that keeping an eye on them will guide 
them into the paths of virtue. I think the 
chances are much better if you let children 
know that you trust them. I repeat the 
axiom that the only school for the voter is 
the ballot-box. This does not mean license 
for the children, but liberty. It does not 
mean that they are to be turned loose to do 
as they choose in the room assigned to them; 
it does mean that the person or persons there 
to help them must have the attitude of a 
helper and in so far of a teacher, not that of 
a spy. I repudiate utterly Mr. Green’s im- 
plication that a good teacher uses the spy- 
system in any form. Let him ask his neigh- 
bors at Clark University if they approve such 
an attitude. The library should help children, 
as it helps men and women, to “grow strong 
and flourish” mentally and morally. One 
gains strength of any faculty by using it. 
Let the children use self-restraint and there- 
by learn it. Help them in the most effective 
way you can—and that is by true sympathy 
which expects good instead of suspecting 
evil. And children know what one’s attitude 
toward them is Isanet Ery Lorp, 

Bryn Mawr College Library. 
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THE STATE LIBRARY AND THE 
STATE. 


From the Report of the New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, 1898-1900. 

In the many years of its existence, a state 
library though it has been, this institution has 
practically been more a club library for the 
legal profession. Our point of view as to the 
purposes of its existence is much broader 
Owing a duty to the bench and bar, which 
must be acknowledged, we also owe, and 
are attempting to perform, a duty to the 
citizens outside of the legal profession: to the 
farmer, to the student of history, to the medi- 
cal man, to the ecclesiast, to the architect, to 
the mining, the mechanical, and the sanitary 
engineer, to the scientist, to the artist, and to 
the artisan. For it is the library of all, sup- 
ported by the taxation of the whole state 
rather than by a divisible portion thereof. 

In fact, this duty which we recognize that 
we owe to the state at large logically suggests 
a further step in advance in matters pertaining 
to the administration of the library system of 
the state. The fact that the public library 
system, supplemental to the public school sys- 
tem, is now a necessary concomitant of the 
latter in the proper educational preparation of 
the citizen for the duties which he owes as 
such, is already res adjudicata. The progres- 
sive library laws of this state recognize and 
enforce this idea. In the efficient administra- 
tion of our public school system, we have 
found it necessary to centralize, to establish a 
bureau having a general supervisory influence 
over the local schools. Analogously, this sys- 
tem should apply to the public library move- 
ment. In short, it is the conviction of the 
trustees that the state library should bear to 
the local public libraries the same relation that 
the state superintendent of public instruction 
does to the local schools. The sphere for 
good work is enormous. There should be an 
officer, a state superintendent of public li- 
braries, connected with the state library, and 
appointed as the state librarian is appointed, 
having in charge this important work. He 
could do a vast amount of good work, among 
the smaller libraries especially. Like the 
state superintendent of public instruction, he 
could go about the state holding library “in- 
stitutes,” counselling and advising the ad- 
ministrative officers of the rural libraries, 
furnishing information as to books, methods, 
classification, and other matters of library 
economy, possibly adjudicating disputes as to 
library sites, making himself, in short, the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of every local 
library. He could edit a state library bulletin, 
which might take the place of the expensive 
technical periodicals devoted to library econ- 
omy, besides serving as a supplement to the 
printed catalog, and being, as the latter will 
be, a model to be followed by the local libra- 
ries. Of course, the usefulness of such an 
officer to the large city libraries is somewhat 
questionable. They, however, are well qual- 
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ified to take care of themselves generally. 
But the overwhelming majority of our public 
libraries are small institutions, without the 
resources to employ the services of a profes- 
sional librarian. These are the ones which 
now suffer from neglect. The flourishing 
city libraries, with the means at their dis- 
posal, can afford to send their librarians or 
trustees to a distant conference of a library 
association; the smail country library may 
not because it cannot afford the expense. And 
it is this struggling rural library which 
must be content with a non-professional li 
brarian— the very one who needs the bene 
fits derived from the conferences. They do 
not possess those advantages and that knowl 
edge of the best methods of which their co 
laborers, the school reachers, enjoy and ob 
tain at their district “‘~stitutes.” 

This recognition of the natural relation of 
the state library to the public library must 
come in time; we trust in New Hampshire 
first of all. For this grand old common- 
wealth has ever been a pioneer in the library 
movement. It is fitting and proper that the 
state which instituted the first state library, 
which granted the first act of incorporation 
for a state library association, which passed 
the earliest law permitting taxation for li- 
brary purposes and the first law making such 
taxation compulsory, the home of the first 
free public library in the history of educa- 
tion—in brief, the first state to recognize 
the proper functions and relation of the public 
library to public education, should be the first 
to put in operation a system soon to be uni 
versally adopted thronghout the states, as we 
believe. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITS IN PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES. 
William E, Foster in Photo-Era, February 


A MODERN public library building lends it- 
self readily to the effective exhibition of 
photographs and other pictures. As a speci 
fic instance, the experience of the Providence 
Public Library may be cited, though it should 
be remembered that the conditions here de- 
scribed, are reproduced in one way or on 
other, in the library buildings of other cities 

The new building of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library was opened to the public in March, 
1900, and is a very commodious one, contain 
ing 27 rooms of various kinds (exclusive of 
the stack stories and basement rooms), and 
comprising a total area of more than 11,000 
square feet. The pictures are shown in the 
lecture room, which is a well-lighted room, 
about 41 x 37 feet, at the eastern end of the 
second story, and is entered directly from the 
corridor of the upper hall, through double 
fly-doors. Of the four walls of this nearly 
square room, two are provided with book 
cases, rising seven feet from the floor, and 
having a capacity of about 2000 volumes. 
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These two walls are pierced by seven large 
windows, which admit the light in a very 
abundant and very favorable manner, for the 
other two walls which contain the pictures 

A very effective background for the pic 
tures has been chosen, in a maroon-colored 
burlap, admirably harmonizing with the ma 
hogany finish of the room. This burlap is 
tightly stretched and pasted over a board 
backing, the boards being laid up “three ply,’ 
since it is found that this method very ef 
fectually prevents them from warping. The 
burlap forms a strip about seven feet high 
from the floor, extending nearly the full 
length of these two sides of the room — about 
"0 feet in all. On one of these walls it is 
capped by a moulded cornice of mahogany, 
serving as a base for the electric lighting 
The suggestion of burlap, for the purpose 
described, is to be credited to the Boston 
Public Library in its art room, though the 
method of applying it is somewhat different 
in the two libraries. To the Boston Pub 
lic Library also should be credited the very 
successful method of hanging the photo 
graphs, most of which are mounted, but un 
framed. 

Fight parallel rows of quarter-inch brass 
rods extend along the entire length of both 
walls, and the photographs are hung from the 
rods, by means of the ingenious contrivance 
called “the bull-dog hook.” There is a uni 
form distance of six inches between the rods 
(the lowest one being about three feet from 
the floor): and this secures the greatest elas 
ticitv in arranging and rearranging the space 
allotted as it is to pictures which are not al 
ways of uniform size. In this way, five pic 
tures are sometimes hung one above another 
although the usual number is three. There 
is scarcely elasticity and economy of 
space in the horizontal arrangement, for th 
small brass sockets which hold out the rod 
at a distance of about half an inch from th: 
wall, and which occur at intervals of about 
six feet. present not the slightest interrup 
tion to the picture-books, which slide, either 
between them or over them. The “bull-doeo” 
hook, as is well known, is a small nickel 
plated hook, the upper part being curved 
and passing over the rod, while the lower 
part clutches the top edge of the photograpl 
at a distance of about inch below the 
rod, after the manner of a clothespin 

The artificial lighting of the room is scar« 
Iv less satisfactory than the natural lightine 
It is chiefly by grouns of electric lights near 
the ceiling. but reinforced. where needed, hy 
a series of curving brackets, at frequent 
tervals, projecting over the cornice, just above 
the pictures, as well as over some of the bool 


less 


one 


cases This cornice projects a little mors 
than eight inches from the wall, while ¢! 
tip of the electric lieht project 17 hye 
In order to render the arrangement of t! 
pictures more effective, by classifving and 
labelling them, a narrow frieze (about an 
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inch and a half in width) has been provided 
just above the pictures, for inserting labels 
or descriptive signs 

The average length of time for which each 
exhibit has been shown is three weeks; and 
a dozen have thus been provided during the 
past 10 months. The photographs have in- 
cluded loan collections on Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Amsterdam, Alaska, the White Moun- 
tains, the Alps and a notable collection on the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. In the inter 
vals between these loans opportunity has been 
taken to show some of the treasures of the 
art collection belonging to the library itself, 
including reproductions from photographs of 
Colonial architecture, antique pottery, tex- 
tiles and lace. . . 

Each exhibit has been carefully announced 
to the public, by bulletin-boards in the halls 
and on the outside of the building, and also 
in the columms of the daily newspapers. As 
the library has a regular weekly department 
in each of these papers, the exhibits are of 
course mentioned there from time to time, 
but in several instances, in addition to this, 
special articles describing the photographs 
have been prepared and published. The ex- 
hibit is invariably one which comprises not 
only the views but also “the literature of the 
subject”; and the books occupy the shelves 
adjacent to the collection of views, with lists 
of references, both printed and written, and 
can be taken out by any reader who wishes. 
In a conspicuous place, near the entrance, are 


posted the maps of the region which is il- 
lustrated. 

As is indicated by the name which it bears, 
this is a lecture room, as well as an exhi- 
bition room; and it is accordingly supplied 
with seats for an audience of more than one 


hundred (the seats being movable chairs 
which can be rearranged or taken away en- 
tirely), and also a platform for the speaker, 
an adjustable bookstand for large folios, and 
all necessary apparatus for showing lantern- 
slides. The educational value of exhibits 
like these is very great, not only when used 
in connection with a study club, or class, 
but when showing geographical or art stb- 
jects which have an intimate connection with 
the school studies. In the work of the libra- 
ry, the art courses of the Rhode Island School 
of Design are closely followed: and the lace 
and textile illustrations above referred to were 
exhibited as a part of this co-operative work 

Such a room as this may well be the chief 
place in the building for exhibiting and car- 
ing for pictures, yet it should not he the only 
place. Collections of photographs, as the per 
manent property of the library, should be 
classified, stored and consulted in the art li 
brary. Framed photographs may also be col- 
lected to be circulated like books. In the 
work of the children’s library, photographs 
and other pictures are constantly available 
for use; and no one can have failed to notice 
that the interest in amateur photography is 
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every year becoming more prevalent among 
young people. Among the especially inter- 
esting sights in the children’s library at Provi 
dence, during the past few months, has been 
an exhibit of home-made cameras, made by 
boys, together with some of the photographs 
taken with them. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF TO-DAY 
From the 18th (1900) Report of the Dover Public 
Library 

THE people’s library of to-day is a broad 
educator, and as such, it goes outside the 
field occupied by the public school or the 
church. Here every student may come; here 
the school-master, the preacher, the professor, 
the public speaker, the writer and editor 
Here is material aid for all persons called 
upon to impart knowledge to others, or influ- 
ence the thinkings and opinions of the pub 
lic. But this is not all. It reaches and bene 
fits many who are too old to attend school 
It is effectual where other influences falter, 
and helps those who are compelled to devote 
the hours of daylight to labor for the support 
of themselves and those who depend upon 
them. It has placed in the hands of thou 
sands of toilers, not only books which solace 
the intervals of labor, but those which put 
new meanings in the toil and new life in the 
toiler by disclosing its principles; facilitating 
its improvement; lighting up its relations with 
other work, and remote workers As an 
educator the public library has come to occupy 
a field peculiarly its own, and its worth can 
not be overestimated. It makes knowledge 
democratic and for the multitude. It is 
bringing about an openness of mind, and is 
infusing sweetness, strength and good sense 
into common life. 


BOOK POSTAGE FOR LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 

Tue United States Post-Office Department, 
through the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen 
eral, has made public a ruling which admits 
to book postage rates library books contain 
ing written marks which are a part of the 
official records of the library. The ruling 
holds: “That a shelf number, or a date, or 
both, and any mark for designation which 
may reasonably be construed as an ‘inscrip- 
tion’ in the limited sense of a permanent of- 
fice record of the library, in this connection, 
may be added in writing, to library books 
within the interpretation of the word ‘inscrip 
tion,’ which is underscored in the above quo- 
tation, without subjecting such books, when 
passing in the mails, to the letter rate of pos- 
tage.” This decision, which is important to 
all libraries sending books through the mails, 
was secured largely through the efforts of 
Dr. J. H. Canfield, of Columbia University 
Library, J. M. Whitney, of the Roston Public 
Library, and others interested 
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WHAT IS THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR 
F. M. Crunden in The Library Inuar ) 


WELL, what is the purpose of all human ac 
tivity: What is the object of all man’s toil and 
endeavor? What has been achieved by hu- 
man labor through countless centuries? The 
individual aims at personal happiness; but 
unconsciously he works for the development 
of character. In lowly life he fights for a 
livelihood: in higher stations he contests for 
a career: in all ranks the last and highest 
outcome is character. Society struggles blind 
ly along the upward path of evolution. Con- 
sciousness of humanity is a recent inchoation, 
an embryo of late creation. Its development, 
with all the beneficent results therein promised 
depends on popular education— not on the 
ascent of the favored few to loftier heights, 
but on the lifting up of the great mass of 
humanity to an understanding of the signifi- 
cance of life, individual and social. 

For this work there is no such effective 
agency as the public library. What the varied 
activities of the world are unconsciously and 
indirectly doing, the public library is directly 
and consciously hastening Through it the 
pages of history teach to the present —to all 
whe have the making of the future — the les- 
sons of the past. It brings the ignorant into 
contact with the sage; its biographies of saints 
and heroes fire the youthful mind with a 
lofty ambition, a noble enthusiasm; its silent, 
but eloquent, teachers accompany their thou- 
sands of pupils into the privacy of their cham 
bers and talk to them on the most sacred 
subjects and in their most susceptible mo- 
ments, and instill into their minds and hearts 
high ideals and pure sentiments that could 
find entrance at no other time and through no 
other channel 

This is the work of civilization. And we 
librarians should congratulate ourselves that 
we are thus engaged in the highest work that 
falls to the lot of man to do. How shall we 
do it? How shall we be true to our oppor- 
tunities? By devising or adopting the best 
charging system, by perfecting our catalogs, 
by securing beautiful buildings? Yes, these 
things we must do; but we should never for 
get that these are but means to an end — and 
not the most important means. The mechan 
ics of librarianship must not be allowed to 
usurp the place of its spirit Methods count 
for less than culture; and the qualities essen 
tial to the highest are enthusiasm, 
sympathy, tact, and self-devotion. A board 
and librarian possessing these characteristics 
will soon adopt or develop good methods, 
and, within financial limitations, will achieve 
the end and aim of a public library — the in- 
tellectual advancement and the moral better- 
ment of the community. The public library 
also promotes material prosperity; but that 
again, is only a means to an end, the end 
and object of all human endeavor —a higher 
social order and a purer, happier people. 


success 
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LIBRARIES IN CANADIAN LUMBER 
CAMPS 

“LIBRARY extension in Ontario: travelling 
libraries and reading camps” is the title of a 
small pamphlet issued for Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
of Nairn Centre, Ontario, Canada. It is de- 
voted to an account of, and appeal for, the 
work undertaken by Mr. Fitzpatrick and oth 
ers interested, of establishing reading camps 
and developing a system of travelling libra 
ries among the stations of the great lumber 
companies in the province of Ontario 


rhe movement began in September, 1900, 
when application was made to the Little 
Current Public Library, in the center of a 


lumbering region, requesting that that libra 
ry be permitted to send small branch libra 
ries to lumber camps in its vicinity. The li 
brary board agreed to the suggestion, and 
circulars were forwarded to the leading lum 
ber firms of the province, with the recom 
mendation “that a travelling library com 
mission be appointed and a sum of money be 
appropriated by the Ontario government with 
which to purchase books, and that in the 
meantime, to assist in meeting present needs, 
all public library boards be allowed to send 
small collections of books into the camps.” 
The proposal met with general approval, and 
the Department of Education has given its 
support to the work, which has so far been 
mainly experimental and is looked upon only 
as a step toward a provincial system of trav 
elling libraries to be conducted through the 
Department of Education 

As a beginning camp libraries were estab 
lished in three lumber camps, to which small 
collections of French and English books were 
sent from the Nairn Centre Public Library; 
for another camp one of the McGill Univer 
sity travelling libraries were secured. “Sev 
eral weekly and daily papers, including La 
Presse, one of the leading dailies in the 
French language, have been subscribed for the 
exclusive use of the reading shanties. Many 
illustrated magazines have been received from 
friends. One-syllable editions of ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ ‘Swiss family Robinson,’ and ‘Pil 
grim’s progress’ are being given to those who 
cannot read, and they are being urged to im 
prove their spare moments and ask help from 
the nearest neighbor. If the funds will war 
rant it prizes will be offered for the men who, 
being unable to read or write the English lan 
guage, will in the course of the winter ac 
quire either art. Branch libraries are also 
being circulated in a few camps where there 
are no reading rooms. In this way nearly 
600 men in this vicinity will have the advan 
tage of a good public library.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick dwells upon the great 
value of this phase of “library extension,” 
in the monotony and narrow interests of the 
lumberman’s life; and prints extracts from 
many letters expressive of interest and sym 
pathy. The pamphlet also includes views of 
the reading shanties already established 
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ONTARIO (CAN.) LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Tue first meeting of the Ontario Library 
Association will be held in Toronto, Monday 
and Tuesday, April 8 and 9. The program 
will contain, among others, the following 
papers and addresses: Chairman’s address, 
James Bain, Jr., Toronto Public Library; 
Canadian literature, a Poetry, C. C. James, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture for Ontario; 
b History, H. H. Langton, University of 
Toronto Library; ¢ Fiction, “Seranus” (Mrs. 
S. Frances Harrison) ; Travelling libraries, 
Prof. A. B. MacCalluin, Canadian Institute, 
Toronto. Further announcements will be 
made later by the secretary, E. A. Hardy, 
Public Library, Lindsay, Ont. 





ORGANIZATION OF LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS, 1901-2. 

THE legislative, executive and judicial ap- 
propriations bill passed by Congress immedi- 
ately prior to the close of the recent session 
makes provision for the administration of the 
Library of Congress for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1902, as outlined in the estimates 
submitted by the Librarian of Congress. The 
force is increased by 26 new positions, of 
which 21 are in the Catalogue Division. They 
are as follows: one assistant at $1800, one 
assistant at $1500, one assistant at $1400, one 
assistant at $1200, three assistants at $1000 
each, two assistants at $800 each, six assist- 
ants at $720 each, two assistants at $600 each, 
four assistants at $480 each. In the Copy- 
right Office provision is made for four addi- 
tional clerks, two at $1400 each and two at 
$800 each, and in the Law Library one extra 
assistant at $1200 is provided for evening ser- 
vice. Most of these new positions will proba- 
bly be filled by promotion, or by assignment 
of persons who have been doing temporary 
work, so that the list as given does not indi- 
cate precisely the salaries and positions to be 
filled by original appointment. The increase 
of force granted in the Catalogue Divison is 
six less than was asked in the librarian’s es- 
timate, the reduction being made in the 
higher-salaried positions. 

In general the appropriations are the same 
as last year, no new departments being cre- 
ated and no special increases made in sal- 
aries. For the purchase of books $60,000 is 
provided, instead of the $50,000 allotted last 
year, and the appropriation for exchanges of 
public documents is raised to $1800 instead of 
the former $1680. For “miscellaneous and 
contingent expenses” $7300 is regarded as suf- 
ficient, as against $8500 for the year preceding. 

The provision for the opening of the Li- 
brary of Congress on Sundays from 2 to Ito 
p.m, failed of passage, and is not included in 
the bill. This was presented as an amend- 
ment to the measure, on behalf of the Dis- 
trict, and called for an extra appropriation of 
$12,000, 


A LIST OF “BEST NOVELS.” 


Tue Springfield (Mass.) City Library has 
prepared a list of “One hundred of the best 
novels,” for distribution among readers. It 
is accompanied by the following introduction : 

“This is a list of one hundred of the best 
novels. It does not profess to be a list of the 
hundred novels which are the best among all 
ever written. Such lists have been often 
made. One in the World almanac for 1890 
was the result of much voting by the readers 
of the World. It was interesting, but would 
not please you any better than this one. The 
same can be said of the list compiled by an 
eminent literary authority in the same al- 
manac for 1895. The excellence of a novel, 
like that of any other work of art, is very 
much a matter of personal taste. The novels 
in this list are all good. You will not find it 
easy to name another hundred as good. Most 
of them are pleasant to read. Problem sto- 
ries, morbid stories, distressing analytical 
studies, tearfully sentimental stories have 
for the most part been purposely omitted, 
tho’ thereby some of the strongest of novels 
were rejected. Novels in foreign languages 
lose so much in translation that not many can 
well be admitted into a list which is confined 
to books in English. One who has not read 
a good part of the books in this list, or has 
not read something from most of the authors 
represented in it, has much to learn about 
the pleasures of novel reading.” 


ONE HUNDRED OF THE BEST NOVELS. 


Allen. Reign of law. 
Austen. Pride and prejudice 
~ Sense and sensibility. 
Balzac. Cousin Pons. 
~~ Eugenie Grandet. 
— Magic skin. 
Barrie. Sentimental Tommy 
— Tommy and Grizel. 
Besant. All in a garden fair. 
-and Rice. Ready-money Mortiboy 
Black. Princess of Thule 
Blackmore. Lorna Doone 
Bronté. Jane Eyre. 
Buchanan. Shadow of the sword. 
Bulwer. Last days of Pompeii. 
— Last of the barons. 
~ My novel. 
Burnett. De Willoughby claim 
- That lass o’ Lowries 
Collins. Moonstone 
Woman in white. 
Cooper. Deerslayer. 
— Pilot. 
— Spy. 
Craik. John Halifax, gentleman. 
Crawford. Mr. Isaacs. 
De Foe. Robinson Crusoe 
Dickens. David Copperfield. 
— Nicholas Nickleby. 
— Tale of two cities 
Doyle. The refugees. 
Dumas. Chevalier de Maison Rouge. 
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Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo. 

— Three musketeers. 

— Twenty years after. 

— Vicomte de Bragolonne. 

Eliot. Adam Bede. 

— Middlemarch. 

— Mill on the Floss. 

— Romola. 

— Silas Marner. 

Frederic. The market place 

Gaboriau. Lerouge case. 

Gaskell. Cranford. 

Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 

Grant. Unleavened bread. 

Hardy. Far from the madding crowd 
Tess cf the d’Urbevilles. 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Hawthorne. House of the seven gables 

— Marble faun. 

— Scarlet letter. 

Holmes. Elsie Venner. 

Howells. Modern instance. 

— Rise of Silas Lapham. 

Hughes. Tom Brown’s school days. 

Hugo. Man who laughs. 

— Les miserables. 

— Toilers of the sea. 

James. Portrait of a lady 

Kingsley. Hereward. 

— Hypatia. 

— Westward ho! 

Kipling. Captains courageous. 

Lever. Charles O’ Malley. 

Lover. Handy Andy. 

Macdonald. David Elginbrod. 

Marryat. Peter Simple. 

Melville. Typee. 

Meredith. Beauchamp’s career. 

— Diana of the Crossways. 

— Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

Oliphant. Salem chapel. 

Page. Red Rock. 

Parker. Seats of the mighty. 

Reade. Cloister and the hearth. 

— It is never too late to mend. 
~ Peg Woffington. 

Sand. Snow man. 

Scott. Heart of Midlothian. 

~ Kenilworth. 

— Old Mortality. 

— Quentin Durward. 

Stevenson. David Balfour. 

— Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 

— Kidnapped. 

— Master of Pallantrae. 

— Treasure Island. 

Thackeray. Henry Esmond. 

— Newcomes. 

— Pendennis. 

— Vanity Fair. 

Tolstoi. Anna Karenina. 

Trollope. Phineas Finn. 

Turgenef. Fathers and sons. 

Twain, Mark. Tom Sawyer. 

— Huckleberry Finn. 

Ward. Eleanor. 

— Marcella. 

Weyman. Uniler the red robe. 
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American Library Association. 


President: H. J. Carr, Public Library, 
Scranton, Pa 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Treasurer: G. M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

23d General Meeting: Waukesha, Wis., July 
3, Ig0!. 

A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS 


Printed cards have been issued for the fol- 
lowing: 
U. S. National Museum reports, 1895-97 
50 c. 
— bulletin. $1.02. 

U. S. Bureau of Ethnology reports. $1.73 

Depew, C. M. 100 years of American com 
merce. $2.03. 

N. Y. State Museum bulletin. 54 c 

Liber scriptorum. $1.52. 

Smithsonian Institution reports. $6.31. 

Smithsonian Institution miscellaneous col 
lections. $2.40. 

American Association for the Advance- 
rent of Science. Addresses of the vice- 
presidents. $3.49. 

American Historical Association papers. 
$1.13. 

American Historical Association reports. 


$3.14. 

Old South leaflets. $1.61. 

Shaler, N. S. United States of America 
48 c. 
Cards for the following are in preparation: 

Mass. Historical Society collections. 

Smithsonian Institution contributions to 
knowledge. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Circulars of 
information. 

U. S. Special Consular reports. 


State Library Commissions. 
IpaAHo Lrprary Commission. On Feb. 23 
the state legislature passed a bill establishing 
a travelling library system for the state and 
creating a state library commission. The 
measure passed the state Senate on Feb. 20 
by a unanimous vote, and on the 23d it was 
acceded to by the House with but one dis- 
senting vote. It was prepared and presented 
under the auspices of the women’s clubs of 
the state, among which the Women’s Colum 
bian Club of Boise was most active in its sup 
port. The bill provides for a state library 
commission of three, two of whom shall be 
women. The appointment of a secretary is 
authorized; $3000 is appropriated for pur- 
chase of bocks for the next two years, and 
$3000 for commission expenses and secretary's 
salary. 
Iowa Lrprary ComMISSION: secretary, Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, State Library, Des Moines 


The commission has issued the first number 
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of a periodical bulletin, dated January (16 p. 
il. O.). It is devoted to record of the work 
planned for library development in the state, 
including a paper on aid to readers by Miss 
Margaret Mann, local items of news, the text 
of the state library law, short reading lists, 
and other useful material. 

Announcement is made that a summer 
course in library training will be conducted 
as a department of the summer session of the 
lowa State University, at lowa City, under 
the auspices of the state commission. The 
course will continue for six weeks, from June 
17 to July 27. It will be under the direction 
of Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the com- 
mission, and Miss Crawford, of the Dayton 
(O.) Public Library will give daily lectures 
on technical subjects. Lectures will also be 
given by members of the state university 
faculty, statedibrary commission, and others. 

The course is intended especially for libra- 
rians who are in charge of small libraries. 
Those who have had some experience in li- 
brary work, or wish to prepare for definite 
positions, will therefore be given preference. 
If the limit is not reached by these, others 
may be admitted. The requirements for ad- 
mission are at least a four years’ high school 
course or its equivalent. 

In addition to the regular summer school 
tuition of $5, there will be the cost of library 
material necessary for practice work and the 
necessary text-books, which will not exceed 
$10. Applications should be sent in before 
May 1, 1901, to Miss Alice S. Tyler, State 
Library Commission, Des Moines, from whom 
further information may be secured. 


VERMONT Free Lrprary CoMMISSION: Miss 
Charlotte Gibson, secretary, Fletcher Me- 
morial Library, Ludlow, Vt. 

Miss Charlotte Gibson, librarian of the 
Fletcher Memorial Library, Ludlow, Vt. has 
been appointed secretary of the Vermont 
Free Library Commission, succeeding Miss 
M. L. Titcomb, now in charge of the Wash- 
ington C County Free L ibrary, Hagerstown, Md. 


State Library Associations. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Henry M. Whitney, Blackstone 
Library, Branford. 

Secretary: Miss Anna Hadley, Ansonia Li- 
brary. 

Treasurer: Miss Jennie P. Peck, Silas Bron- 
son Library, Waterbury. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held at Hartford on 
Feb. 27. There was an unusually good at- 
tendance; among visitors from outside the 
state being J. C. Dana, of the Springfield 
(Mass.) City Library, with Mrs. Dana; and 
Miss Medlicott, Miss , Ashley and Miss Far- 
rar, of the Springfield ibeary force. 

The morning session opened at 10.30 in the 
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state library, the first paper being on “The 
Connecticut State Library and one of its 
treasures,” by state librarian Geo. S. Godard. 
This was a review of the growth of the li- 
brary, from the appointment of the first state 
librarian, J. Hammond Trumbull, in 1854, 
and an outline of the plans now contemplated 
for making the collection more useful. The 
special strength of the library is in its col- 
lection of English and American law, and 
“in the matter of the history of English con- 
stitutional law, hardly a better collection of 
original material can be found outside of 
London, and the university centers of Great 
Britain.” In state publications, even for its 
own state, the collection is imperfect, though 
“beginning in 1850, the Connecticut docu- 
ments, as bound for international exchange, 
is complete. The Pequot Library at Southport 
contains one of the best collections of Con- 
necticut publications to be found.” Mr, God- 
ard added: “The archives of the state, as is 
well known, are not confined to state records 
and the various manuscript volumes in the 
office of the secretary of state. There is a 
great quantity of papers upon various matters 
which have been accumulating since the set- 
tlement of the colony. About 40,000 of these, 
mostly before 1790, which were by the au- 
thority of the General Assembly pasted into 
large folio volumes, have been deposited in the 
library. These 122, containing so many thou- 
sands of documeuts, together with many simi- 
lar papers unmounted and unarranged per- 
taining to the history of the state, to the 
history of every town and nearly every an- 
cient family of the state, are now stored in 
numerous wooden cupboards in the library 
Of all the treasures of the state, these manu- 
script archives are most precious.” 

“Editions of Connecticut laws” was the 
subject of a paper by Albert C. Bates, of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, who described 
chronologically and bibliographically methods 
of printing and distribution. “Methods of 
evaluating children’s books in fiction and sci- 
ence” were treated in a joint paper by Mrs. 
Evelyn Lane and Miss Ida Farrar, of the 
Springfield City Library, who described the 
efforts made in this direction in the Spring- 
field library. 

The afternoon session opened at two o’clock 
in the Hartford Public Library. The first 
topic was “Library hours and vacations,” in 
troduced by Charles D. Hine, of the state 
library commission, who gave comparative 
statistics from 72 libraries on these points as a 
basis for discussion. His figures showed that 
the average number of hours a week for an 
assistant in a large library is 45. In the dis- 
cussion, Miss Anna G. Rockwell, of New 
Britain, made a strong plea for no longer 
hours than these, saying that a librarian in 
order to be worth anything must have time 
to grow and to read outside library hours 
to belong to clubs and to have recreation of 
one kind or another. 
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“Mounted pictures and picture bulletins” 
were described by Miss Grace Child, of the 
Hartford Public Library, who gave some 
suggestions for the collecting, mounting, clas- 
sifying, and display of such pictures. Her 
talk was illustrated by an exhibit of such 
material, shown in the library rooms. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Henry M. Whitney, Blackstone Libra 
ry, Branford; vice-presidents, George S 
Godard, State Library, Mary E. Lyman, Mid 
dlefield, George M. Carrington, Winsted, 
Alena Owen, Suffield, Alvarado Howard, 
Stafford Springs; secretary, Anna Hadley, 
Ansonia Library; treasurer, Jennie P. Peck, 
Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury 

ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: A. H. Hopkins, John Crerar Li 
brary 

Secretary: Miss Eleanor Roper, John Cre- 
rar Library 

Treasurer: Miss Anna Hoover, Public Li- 
brary, Galesburg 


The sixth annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Library Association was held in Lin- 
coln, Feb. 21-23, 1901. The association was 
most hospitably received by the residents of 
Lincoln, and on Thursday evening the mem- 
bers of the women’s club gave a reception 
in honor of the visiting librarians. The room 
was prettily decorated with potted plants, and 
a collection of posters from Champaign, Al- 
bany, and some of the public libraries in the 
state formed quite an attractive feature of the 
decorations 

The Hon. S. A. Foley, president of the Lin- 
coin Library board, made the address of wel- 
come, thanking the association for meeting at 
Lincoln and extending a most cordial wel 
come in the name of the library, the woman’s 
club, and the mayor. This was followed by the 
president’s address. Mr. Willcox chose as his 
subject “The public library, an extension 
course to the public school,” in which he 
showed the great necessity for the education 
of all classes and the very small per cent. of 
children who ever go through the high school, 
ending their school days either through wil- 
fulness or necessity at a very early age. He 
dwelt upon the inestimable good the library 
might do for the former in keeping them out 
of mischief and the benefit it could undoubt- 
edly be to the latter in helping to continue 
the education which was but started at the 
public school, but which family circumstances 
made impossible to continue there. He said 
it was this necessity, deeply felt, of giving all 
the children, the poor equally with the rich, 
good, inspiring books to read, that gave us 
the Illinois free public library law in 1872 
He dwelt upon the steady advance of civili 
zation and how necessary it is to keep in 
touch with the new doctrines and new move- 
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ments, and that the public library is the 
source of all this knowledge. 

Friday morning the first thing on the pro 
gram was a Library Institute conducted by 
Miss Eleanor Roper. It was intended only 
for beginners. As the time was limited it 
was impossible to do much more than touch 
upon each subject, but samples filled out to 
illustrate the most approved methods in or 
dering, accessioning, cataloging, shelf listing, 
etc., were handed around. There was a gen 
eral discussion and the questions asked 
showed the necessity for just such work 
In connection with the institute Miss Louise 
Booth, of Peoria, explained the details of the 
Browne charging system as in use at the 
Peoria Public Library 

At 10 o'clock the regular meeting was called 
to order by the president, who suggested that 
the question of dues be discussed at this time 
instead of later, as called for in the program 
It was decided by the association that, because 
of the small income and because of the incon 
venience of sending 50 cents, the dues be 
raised to one dollar. The president then ap 
pointed the following committees: Commit 
tee on nominations, M. E. Ahern, chairman, 
Mrs. Alice G. Evans, Ange V. Milner, Ida M 
Webster, and J. E. Durham; committee on 
resolutions, Mrs. Resor, Mrs. C. F. Kimball, 
M. B. Lindsay, Evva L. Moore, E. B. Wales 

Preparatory to the report of the committee 
on library legislation and the discussion to 
follow. Katharine L. Sharp presented a paper 
on “The condition of libraries in Illinois.” 
Every kind of library and library work was 
reported upon. The library clubs and socie 
ties, library schools and training classes, lec 
ture courses, college libraries, travelling li 
braries, large Chicago libraries, commercial 
circulating hbraries, and the work being done 
by each, were all thoroughly treated. After 
listing the gifts and bequests she said that 
during the life of the association, 1896-1900, 
over $500,000 had been given to libraries of 
Illinois in gifts. She showed a map of the 
state so marked that the libraries in the 
different counties could be seen. This showed 
32 entire counties with no library whatever, 
eight with only college or university library 
and six with only a subscription library. Mis 
Sharp closed by saying she thought thes« 
conditions showed the necessity for a library 
commission in the state. 

This was followed by a report of the com 
mittee on legislation. Mr. Willcox reported 
that the committee appointed to co-operat 
with the Farmers’ Institute, federation of 
women’s clubs, and the committee from th 
state teachers’ association had not been abl 
to have any meeting as a committee, but th: 
individual members had been consulted. Mr 
Suarbour, of Rockford, of the state teacher 
association, wanted a section added in regard 
to woman suffrage and 25 legal voters in 
stead of 50, necessary for a petition to th 
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town clerk. The women’s clubs reported 
that they were in hearty accord with the bill. 
The Champaign draft, prepared by the libra- 
ry association, with a few alterations, was 
drawn up and put into the hands of Mr. 
Putnam in the Senate and Mr. McCulloch 
in the House. Mr. Putnam wrote that the 
Senate seemed to feel the rural districts were 
better served by the Farmers’ Institute than 
by a commission. 

Following the report Mr. Hostetter’s paper 
on “Farmers’ Institute travelling libraries” 
was read by the secretary, Mr. Hostetter 
being unable to be present, as the Farmers’ 
Institute was holding its annual meeting at 
this time. He reported that during the year 
1900 these libraries had increased from 21 to 
41 and that there was a large number of ap- 
plications for libraries waiting to be supplied. 
He explained that the community securing the 
use of the library pays the express charges 
from Springfield and return and is entitled 
to keep the library six months and that the 
application for a library must be signed by 
at least five responsible citizens, endorsed by 
the president and secretary of the county 
farmers’ institute. He thought the close re- 
lations between the county farmers’ institutes, 
who are familiar with the conditions and 
needs of the people of their separate counties, 
and the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, whose 
secretary has charge of the travelling libraries, 
makes it possible to place the libraries to the 
very best advantage, and he said they had 
done so much for the higher education of the 
farmer and his family that the Illinois Farm- 
ers’ Institute intended to ask the present leg- 
islature for ar appropriation of $2500 for the 
maintenance of this fine library system. 

Mrs. C. F. Kimball, reference librarian of 
the Withers Library, Bloomington, and a 
member of the federation of women’s clubs, 
followed with a paper on the “Attitude of 
women’s clubs towards library work,” in 
which she said there was a very general in- 
terest taken by the clubs of the state in the 
commission bill. She showed how close the 
relations were between the library and the 
women’s club, in many instances the former 
being a result of the latter. She told of the 
work done by the state federation of women’s 
clubs in promoting travelling libraries and of 
the co-operation with the Illinois state libra- 
ry school, which is to be the medium of cir- 
culation for the federation’s travelling libra- 
ries during the coming year. 

At the end of Mrs. Kimball’s paper there 
was a long discussion in regard to the three 
distinct bills which were to come before the 
legislature and of some means of combin- 
ing and compromising so as to have but one. 
The meeting, however, adjourned without 
—- definite being decided or agreed 
upon. he general opinion seemed to be that 
matters would have to stand as they are, 
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each one doing all he could to influence the 
representative from his district. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
subject of library administration and was 
opened by a paper on “Co-operative catalog- 
ing” sent by C. W. Andrews, who was unable 
to be present because of a committee meeting 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Andrews said that the co-operative 
cataloging scheme now only needs the neces 
sary number of subscribers before becoming 
a reality and he expressed his regret that 
the scheme had not been accepted as generally 
as the committee were led to expect from the 
enthusiastic reception of its outline at Mon- 
treal last June. About 50 replies, nearly all 
favorable, to the circulars sent out, have been 
received, which is a little more than half the 
support necessary. 

he advantages of the plan, in Mr. An- 
drews’ estimation, are economy, considering 
the high grade of work, the fulness of entry 
and amount of analysis and the inclusion of 
the cards; the fact that the cards are printed 
instead of written, giving greater legibility, 
uniformity, absolute fidelity in copies, greater 
care necessarily taken in preparation and the 
possibility of obtaining as many copies as are 
wanted at a slight additional cost. He then 
showed in how many different ways these ex- 
tra cards are used in the John Crerar Library; 
e. g., for continuations list, binding list, pe- 
riodical list, in making up bulletins, official 
catalog, etc. 

Mr. Andrews did not contemplate that any 
catalogers would lose their positions through 
this new method, for the books must still be 
examined and subject headings assigned, all 
books preceding 1901 must still be cataloged, 
and analytical work can be extended. In other 
words, the effect of this plan will not be to 
deprive catalogers of their work but to sub- 
stitute more of the intellectual for the me- 
chanical, putting preparation of bulletins, 
class lists, etc., in place of copying of title 


page. 
ut on the other hand the small library re- 
ceiving only 200 books a year, Mr. Andrews 
thought, would probably be outside the profit- 
able field of the movement, while those receiv- 
ing 500, or less if largely non-fiction, should 
be within it. The paper closed by saying 
that if this succeeded the prospects were 
bright for treating foreign books in the same 
way. 

Miss Evva L. 
Oak Park, followed with a paper on 
proper distribution of labor in a small library. 
She recommended that the librarian devote 
her mornings to meeting the assistants, an- 
swering the mail, getting up reference lists, 
glancing over the new periodicals, and su- 
perintending the administrative part of the 
work, leaving the afternoons free for visiting 
the schools, helping the teachers, meeting the 


Moore, of Scoville Institute, 
“The 
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public and lending an ever ready and helpful 
hand to the children. The details and me- 
chanical work should be as simple as possible 
but accurate, and should be looked after by 
the assistants. 

The rotation method with the assistant was 
discouraged, as it was thought the public be- 
come accustomed to a certain person and ob 
ject to a constant change there. In case the 
assistant should be absent the librarian could 
fill the breach, thus coming in touch with the 
work as it was being done. 

In closing, Miss Moore said the librarian 
herself must keep up to the mark, if she in 
sisted upon accuracy, neatness, courtesy and 
promptness in the other members of the staff. 

The discussion which followed was led by 
Helen P. Bennett, of the Mattoon Public Li- 
brary. Miss Moore was asked if the mem- 
bers of the training class gave their time for 
nothing, to which she replied that the class 
covered nine months, and every day each 
member of the class gave the library four 
hours, and at the end of the nine months they 
gave a full month in addition. Being ques- 
tioned, Miss Moore said that she found time 
for her class from 8.15 to 9 every morning, 
and that the requirements for admission were 
high school graduates or the equivalent. Mr. 
Willcox feared that by so many training 
classes the market would become flooded 
with applicants for positions, but was assured 
that many went into it simply for the pleasure 
of what they could get out of it, and that at the 
end of the course felt amply repaid by the 
added intelligence with which they could 
pursue any line of study. 

Mrs. Kate Henderson, of Joliet, failed to ap 
pear, so that the next paper presented was 
on “Organization by correspondence,” by 
Zella F. Adams, of Evanston. Miss Adams, 
who gives all her instruction and help by 
means of correspondence, told what satisfac 
tory results she had had and explained how 
it was possible to give to the librarian, am 
bitious to use modern methods and to do 
the work that others are doing, but who has 
not had the advantages of technical training 
or the librarian fortunate enough to have 
been able to employ the services of a trained 
librarian but who finds it difficult to continue 
the work without further instruction, the nec 
essary information for the proper administra 
tion of the library. The first step, Miss 
Adams said, is to know the tools and pro- 
vide the needed supplies and reference books. 
then leading them by easy stages from the 
more simple records to the more complex 
Tn cataloging, books presenting the fewest 
possible difficulties must be chosen More 
difficult works may be attempted as proficien- 
cy is acquired. 

At the conclusion of this paper. Anna E 
Felt, trustee of the Galena Public Library. 
presented a paper on “Reserve force in a 
small public library.” In assigning the topic 
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the idea in the minds of the committee was 
in reference to extra assistants to be called 
upon if needed, but Miss Felt showed that the 
reserve force applied to books, building and 
trustees as well as assistants. Miss Felt said, 
in part, that “the strength of an institution 
depends largely upon its reserve force, availa- 
ble when necessary. The public library is a 
business institution and should be conducted 
along business lines, great care being taken 
to guard its weakest parts. If the library has 
but one book on a given subject, and that is 
taken out, then the library is bankrupt, so far 
as that subject is concerned, for the time be 
ing. The same holds true in regard to each di 
vision of the library. The board of directors 
should be harmonious and ready and willing 
to act. No matter how small the library ther« 
should be an efficient staff, for what becomes 
of that public library taken care of or looked 
after by one solitary librarian, when said 
librarian falls on a piece of orange peel, sheet 
of ice, or is hit by a falling timber? The 
library is bankrupt.” 

A study class, open to all desiring to learn 
modern library science, was recommended as 
a means for furnishing workers for the libra 
ry whenever extra help was needed. As the 
tax in the smaller towns is not sufficient to 
warrant large salaries, it was thought the 
leisure class, many of whom are anxious to 
spend their time in a profitable way, might 
be called upon for assistance 

This was followed by a general discussion 
led by Josephine E. Durham, of Danville 

Miss Felt was asked how she managed her 
training class and if she had any difficulty 
in getting her assistants to work for nothing 
and if the apprentice help could be depended 
upon at the particular time that it was wanted. 
to which she replied that often they cam: 
into the library and offered to stay and let 
the librarian go off for the afternoon 

Mr. Willcox wanted to have an expression 
of opinion in regard to the library’s taking 
Puck and Judge. The general opinion seemed 
to be that it was better not to take them 
That the influence on the boys was bad; that 
they should be taught patriotism and respect 
Some, however, thought the pictures valua 
ble as political history; as one is Republican 
and the other Democrat the opinion prevailed 
that if one was taken the other should also 
be in the library 

Mrs. Evans, the A. L. A. representative for 
Illinois, made some announcements in regard 
to the meeting at Waukesha and a plea for 
Illinois librarians to attend After listenin 
to her remarks, all felt that it was not only 
a duty to attend but that all who did so would 
derive a great deal of pleasure therefrom 
Mr. Faxon, secretary of the A. L. A., followed 
with some remarks on the advantages to be 
derived by attending the meeting. He had 
iust come from Waukesha and seemed much 
pleased with the attractiveness of the hotel 
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which is large enough to accommodate all. 
He impressed the fact that this is to be a 
western meeting and that it was the duty of 
the west to have as large an attendance as 
possible. He said the post-conference had 
not yet been decided, but that a trip down the 
Mississippi seemed the most attractive at pres- 
ent. 

Miss Ahern then announced that the Na- 
tional Educational Association would meet 
this year at Detroit, July 10, and extended a 
cordial invitation to all teachers and libra- 
rians to attend. 

Miss Ahern for the committee on nomina- 
tion of officers then presented the following 
names: President, A. H. Hopkins, John Cre- 
rar Library; First vice-president, Anna E. 
Felt, Galena Public Library; Second vice- 
president, Mrs. C. F. Kimball, Withers Pub- 
lic Library, Bloomington; Secretary, Eleanor 
Roper, John Crerar Library; Treasurer, Anna 
Hoover, Public Library, Galesburg. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to 
cast one ballot for these names, and they 
were declared elected. 

Friday evening the members of the asso- 
ciation and the people of Lincoln had the 
privilege of listening to the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago, who delivered an address 
on “Francis Parkman, the great American 
story teller.” Previous to his address the 
committee on resolutions submitted its report, 
which was accepted and passed. 

In the name of the association President 
Willcox thanked Mr. Jones for his able and 
most interesting address, and the association 
then adjourned. E Leanor Roper, Secretary 


JOINT MEETING PENNSYLVANIA-NEW 
JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 

The fifth joint meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club and the New Jersey Li 
brary Association will be held at Atlantic 
City, Friday to Monday, March 22-25, 1901. 
Members of other library clubs and friends 
in adjacent states are cordially invited to at- 
tend. The first session will be held on Fri- 
day evening at 8.30. 


TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
heen selected as the official route for the New 
Jersey and New York section, the Reading 
Road serving those delegates who leave from 
Philadelphia. The advantage to members in 
using the Central Railroad is that a stop-over 
is permitted at Lakewood either on the going 
or returning trip, and it has been found that 
many members will take advantage of this 
privilege. 

Railroad rates are as follows: 
$ New York to Atlantic City and return, 

1.75. 

Newark to Atlantic City and return, $4.75 

Philadelphia to Atlantic City and return, 


$125. rT 
xcursion tickets good to return within 15 
days. 
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Tickets from New York are good to stop 
over at Lakewood or Philadelphia within 
limit. 

Those desiring to stop over at Philadel 
phia on the return trip should have their 
tickets exchanged by the ticket agent of the 
Reading Railroad at Atlantic City. 

The best train to reach Atlantic City is the 
one leaving via Central Railroad of New Jer 
sey as follows: 

Leave New York, South Ferry, 3.35 p.m. 

Leave New York, Liberty street, 3.40 p.m 

Leave Newark, 3.15 p.m 

Arrive Atlantic City, 6.48 p.m. 

Special car for the exclusive use of mem 
bers will be attached to this train if a suf 
ficient number indicate intention of going. 

From Philadelphia trains leave by the Read 
ing route as follows: 

Leave Philadelphia, 4 p.m 

Leave Camden, 4.10 p.m. 

Arrive Atlantic City, 5.20 p.m. 

HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Grand Atlantic Hotel offers the great 
est advantages to members and will again 
serve as headquarters. 

The following special rates have been made 
to members of the associations: 

Friday to Monday, or any cther three days, 
$2.25 per day. 

One week, $15. 

One day, $2.50 per day. 

Part of day at regular rates. 

The arrangements made contemplate re 
maining over Sunday. It is hoped that a 
large number will take advantage of this spe 
cial opportunity. 

Those intending to be present are asked to 
notify L. E. Hewitt, secretary Pennsylvania 
Library Club, room 600, City Hall, Philadel 
phia, if members of the Pennsylvania Asso 
ciation; or Miss C. W. Hunt, secretary New 
Jersey Library Association, Free Public Li 
brary, Newark, N. J., if members of the 
latter association. 

MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Mrs. Mary H. Curran, Public 
Library, Bangor. 

Secretary: G. T. Little, Bowdoin College 
Library, Brunswick. 

Treasurer: Miss Alice Furbish, Public Li 
brary, Portland. 

Advantage was taken of the meeting of 
librarians of eastern Maine at the Universi 
ty of Maine, Orono, on Jan. 24, to call a 
meeting of the Maine Library Association 
for the same time and place, as a meeting of 
that association had not been held for sev 
eral years. The following officers for 1901 
were elected: President, Mrs. Mary H. Cur- 
ran, Bangor Public Library; vice-presidents, 
Ralph K. Jones, University of Maine Libra- 
ry, and Miss Annie Prescott, Auburn Public 
Library; treasurer, Miss Alice C. Furbish, 
Portland Public Library; secretary, George T. 
Little, Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, 
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It was voted to submit the following amend 
ment for consideration at a meeting to be held 
during the summer: “It shall be the policy 
of the association to encourage the establish 
ment of local library clubs, the members of 
which shall be entitled to attend and take 
part in the annual meetings of the associa 
tion, whenever held.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Miss Grace Blanchard, Public 
Library, Concord 

Secretary: Herbert W. Denio, State Libra 
ry, Concord. 

Treasurer: Miss Bessie I. Parker, Public 
Library, Dover. 

The annual meeting of the New Hamp 


shire Library Association was held in Dover 
on January 30. The morning session was de 
voted to the election of officers and the trans- 
action of other business. This included the 
merging into the state association of the mem- 
bership and funds of the Cocheco Club, estab- 
lished as a library organization in 1891, the 
action being taken by vote of members of that 
club present at the meeting. 

In the afternoon, Miss Garland and her 
assistants were At Home at the public libra- 
ry and the visiting librarians there studied 
the admirably managed departments, refresh 
ing themselves from time to time at a tempt- 
ing table. 

It was as profitable a meeting as it was a 
pleasant one, and the departure of trains alone 
brovght about an adjournment. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library. : ; 
Secretary: Miss M. E. Hazeltine, James 


Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown. 
Treasurer: E. W. Gaillard, Webster Free 
Library, East Side House, New York City. 
The association has issued an attractive an- 
nouncement of its “Annual library week,” to 
be held at Lake Placid, Sept. 28 to Oct. 5, 
1901. The circular is a small oblong pamph- 
let, setting forth the many attractions of 
Lake Placid as a meeting place, with several 
characteristic illustrations. The plan for this 
“library week,” to be a permanent annual in- 
stitution, was adopted at the autumn meeting 
of 1900, when it proved thoroughly success- 
ful. The general plan of the 1900 meeting 
will be followed this year, the Placid Club 
house being headquarters, and an informal 
program being arranged. A few formal meet- 
ings will be held, there will be no specially 
prepared papers, “unless the development of 
some subject seems to demand a closely ar- 
ranged logical statement as a basis for dis- 
cussion; but topics will be carefully selected 
and leaders assigned who will be prepared to 
begin the theme and round out the discussion.” 
All library workers in New York and other 
states are invited to save this week from their 
summer vacation, or reserve it as an addi 
tional vacation outing, and join the “library 
week” gathering. 
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Library Clubs. 


LIBRARY CLUB OF BUFFALO 
President: H. L. Elmendorf, Public Li- 
brary. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Ella M. Ed- 


wards, Buffalo Historical Society. 

The Library Club of Buffalo met on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 20, in the rooms of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, President Elmendorf in 
the chair. A letter was read from Miss Beal, 
of the Boston Children’s Aid Society, giving 
some account of the methods pursued and re 
sults attained in the home libraries of that 
city. This was followed by the regular report 
of Miss Campbell, chairman of the commit- 
tee on home libraries of the Library Club of 
Buffalo. She reported progress. The fourth 
library had that day been installed in the 
home of a poor woman, who would give to its 
care her only afternoon at home during the 
week. 

The club was then addressed by Dr. Selim 
H. Peabody, superintendent of liberal arts of 
the Pan-American Exposition, who spoke of 
the objects, aim and methods of his depart 
ment. E:ta M. Epwarps 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
President: W. B. Wickersham, 


brary. 


Public Li 


Secretary: Miss Margaret Zimmerman, 
John Crerar Library. 
lreasurer: C. A. Torrey, Chicago Univer- 


sity Library 

A regular meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held on Thursday evening Feb. 14. 

The important feature of the business meet- 
ing was reports from committees. Mr. C. W. 
Andrews, chairman of the committee on the 
union list of periodicals, reported that all 
proof with revisions to date was in the print- 
er’s hands and that before long the list will 
be published and ready for distribution. Mr. 
Andrews also informed the club that the 
committee on administration of the John Cre- 
rar Library has decided to publish annually 
a supplement to this list his will render 
the union list of so much more permanent 
value that it is greatly hoped that the edi- 
tion of the main list will be increased to 1000 
instead of 500 as originally planned. 

The committee on libraries in the schools 
submitted the following report, which was 
duly accepted, and it was voted that the ex- 
ecutive committee send copies of the report 
to the Public Library board and the Board 
of Education with the urgent request that 
they take favorable action in regard to the 
matter : 

“The committee to whom was referred the 
question of a more intimate connection be- 
tween the public library and the public school 
system in Chicago have conferred with the li 
brarian of the public library and the superin 
tendent of the public schools 

“The public school and the library are now 
recognized in many of our cities as being co 
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ordinate branches of the educational system 
of our country, and branches of the public li- 
brary have been established in the schools in 
many cities and children’s rooms have been 
opened in the public library, while no special 
work for the children has been done in Chi- 
cago. 

“The committee would therefore suggest 
that the Board of Education be requested to 
set apart a room in one or more of the school 
buildings to be selected by the said board of 
education, for the use of the public library, 
in the establishment of branch libraries. The 
said board of education to furnish the heating, 
lighting, and janitor service required. The 
Public Library board to furnish the books, 
furniture and attendants and manage the li- 
brary. These branch libraries to be kept 
open longer than the schools are kept open. 
While these libraries are primarily for the use 
of the children in the public schools, they shall 
be for the free use of the public, the same 
as any other branch of the public library. 

“The committee would further recommend 
that there be opened in the public library a 
department intended for the use of the chil- 
dren, this department to be under the charge 
of some person competent to deal with chil- 
dren, one who can interest children and who 
understands their needs. This department to 
be equipped with books and furniture suita- 
ble to children. 

“The committee would recommend that the 
librarian on receipt of the request have pre- 
pared lists of books suitable for children on 
such subjects as may be required in connec- 
tion with the work of the schools.” 
RutuHerrorp P. Hayes, Chairman 
\ H. T. Supputa, 

IRENE WARREN, 

The program of the evening opened with a 
paper on “State supervision of public libra- 
ries,’ C. A. Torrey. This was followed by a 
“Cataloging symposium,” Chairman A. A 
Hopkins, which was made up of short pa- 
pers on problems and interesting points in 
cataloging and were given as follows: 

“A cataloguer’s lament,” Miss Skeer of 
Lewis Institute; “Annotation of catalog 
cards,” Miss Moore of Scoville Institute; 
“Spelling of surnames in a genealogical in- 
dex,” Miss McIlvaine of the Newberry Li- 
brary; “The catalog in a normal school libra- 
ry,” Miss Simpson of the Chicago Institute. 

An interesting informal discussion followed 
each paper and the regular time of adjourn- 
ment was reached before the two remaining 
papers by Miss Hawley and Miss Sawyer 
could be read. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 

President: Camillo von Klenze, University 
of Chicago. 

Secretary: A. G. S. Josephson, John Crerar 
Library. 

Treasurer: Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public 
Library. 

A meeting of the society was held on Feb. 
7, in the John Crerar Library. In the ab- 
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sence of Mr. Hild, chairman of the publica- 
tion committee, the secretary reported that 
the first number of the society’s “Contribu- 
tions to bibliography” was in the hands of the 
printer, and that each member of the society 
in good standing would receive a copy free 
of charge. The committee recommended that 
the second number of these “Contributions” 
be accepted, a “Bibliography of general and 
national bibliographies,” by W. S. Merrill, of 
the Newberry Library. This report was ac- 
cepted. 

Miss Mabel Mclivaine read a paper on “The 
indexing of bibiiographical periodicals.” Her 
attention had been drawn to the need of such 
an index through her efforts to keep track of 
articles on bookbinding and relative arts. The 
fact that special periodicals were not in- 
cluded as a rule in the annual indexes to 
periodical literature was much to be re- 
gretted, and it was time that something be 
done for just these special, technical periodi- 
cals. The speaker commented on the slow 
issue of the French index, the clumsy refer- 
ences of the German, and the too broad clas- 
sification in the lists in Zeitschrift fiir Biicher- 
freunde. The most ideal in conception of all 
indexes was the printed catalog cards for ar- 
ticles in current periodicals and society pub- 
lications issued by the American Library As- 
sociation Publishing Board. But these cards 
gave few references to articles on bibliogra- 
phy because no bibliographical periodicals 
were indexed. The speaker ended with a 
rapid survey of the most important periodicals 
to be indexed. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. An- 
drews spoke of the co-operative indexing of 
current periodicals carried out under the 
auspices of the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
and expressed as his opinion that the Board 
might be willing to include bibliographical 
periodicals if a strong recommendation to that 
effect were received from this society. The 
matter was referred to the council with a 
request to report at the next meeting. 

The following new members were elected: 
Mr. James H: Eckels and Dr. Charles R. 
Mann, Chicago, and Mr. Henry E. Legler, 
Milwaukee. 

Axset G. S. Josepuson, Secretary. 


EASTEPN MAINE LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Ralph K. Jones, University of 
Maine, Orono. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. H. Winchester, 
Stewart Free Library, Corinna. 

A meeting of librarians was held at the 
University of Maine, Orono, on Thursday 
and Friday, Jan. 24-25, at which a permanent 
organization, called the Eastern Maine Li- 
brary Club, was formed. The constitution 
adopted is modelled after those of the Massa- 
chusetts clubs. Meetings are to be held three 
or four times a year, and one of them is to 
be in connection with the Maine Library As- 
sociation. 

Papers were presented by Prof. G: T. 
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Little, librarian of Bowdoin College, on li 
brary co-operation; Mr. J. H. Winchester, 
librarian of the Stewart Free Library, Corin 
na, on the town library, and President A. W 
Harris of the University of Maine, on the 
library and the public. Each paper was fol 
lowed by a discussion, and the meeting was 
interesting and profitable to those who were 
present. In addition to the of the 
club on Thursday afternoon and Friday morn 


sessions 


ing, a reception in honor of the visiting li 
brarians was given on Thursday evening by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Jones, and on Friday 


afternoon visits were made to the library of 
the Bangor Theological Seminary and to the 
Bangor Public Library 

The officers chosen were as follows: Presi 
dent, Ralph K. Jones, University of Maine 


Library, Orono; vice-president, Miss E. M 
Pond, Belfast Free Library; secretary and 
treasurer, J. H. Winchester, Stewart Free 
Library, Corinna 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 

CITY 

President: F. A. Crandall, Office of Docu 
ments 

Secretary: Hugh Williams, Library of Con 
gress. 

Treasurer: F, E W oodward, 11th and F 
sts., N. W. 

The 53d regular meeting of the Library 


Association of Washington City was held at 
the Columbian University, Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 13, with the newly elected president, 
Mr. F. A. Crandall, in the chair 

The executive committee reported the elec 
tion to membership of Miss Caroline Mytin 
ger and Miss Nannie D. Barnes, of the Navy 
Department Library; Miss Sophie Nussbaum, 


of the Bureau of Education Library; Mr. M 
L. Jacobson, of the Bureau of Statistics Li 
brary; Miss Hester Coddington, Miss Ger 


trude Shawhan, Miss Julia Gregory, Miss E 
A. Runner, Miss Frances Thompson, Mr. F 
W. Ashley and Mr. J. Lebovitz of the Libra 
ry of Congress 

A program committee was appointed by the 
president, consisting of the following officers 
of the association: The two vice-presidents, 
Miss Josephine A. Clark and Mr. Henderson 


Presnell, and the executive committee, Miss 
Mary A. Hartwell, Mr. Charles Martel and 
Mr. Edward L. Burchard. Mr. Presnell will 


act as chairman, and Miss Clark as secretary. 

The first paper of the evening was by M: 
Steingrimur Stefannson, entitled “The eth 
ics of the Volsungs.” From the saga of the 
Volsungs, the typical heroic family of the 
Viking aristocracy of Scandinavia, he de- 
duced the ethical ideals of the race, showing 
that they were a_ land-conquering warrior 
people with positive ethics. He showed that 
these characteristics predominated to-day in 
the Anglo-Saxons as exemplified in the for- 
eign policies of Great Britain and the United 
States. The Volsungs were compared with 
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the patriarchs of the Bible, with the heroes of 
Homer and of the Celtic traditions, and with 
Nietzsche the Uebermensch, 
etc 

The second paper was by Mrs. N. N. Me 
Cullough on “An illustrated catalog.” The 
catalog consisted of the transcription of well 


conception ot 


known book titles into hieroglyphics, thus 
making of each title a kind of “rebus.” These 
transcribed titles did not illustrate the con 
tents of the books The material used is 
cardboard, about the size of a magazine page 
for each title, the illustrations for the titles 
being cut from newspapers, magazines, et 


Numerous examples of the catalog were dis 
tributed among the members of the associa 
tion for inspection 

Miss M. A. Gilkey’s 
century library progress,” was a résumé of 
Mr. R. R. Bowker’s article, “Libraries and 
the century in America,” in the Liprary Jour 
NAL for Jan., and Mr. C. A. Cutter’s “The de 
velopment of public libraries” in New 
York Evening Post for Jan. 12, 1901 

The president then announced that the 


paper, “Nineteenth 


the 


“question box,” a new feature of the asso 
ciation, was ready for questions. He also 
appointed a committee of the whole associa 
tion as a social committee 
There were 75 members present 
Hucu WILLIAMS, Secretary 


Library Schools and Training 


- 
Classes. 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOI 
LECTURI AND NOT! 


Herbert Putnam gave a whole afternoon to 


the school Feb, 25, speaking on Copyright 
and the Library of Congress. The lectures 
gave us an unusual appetite tor our coming 
visit to that library which has developed so 
wonderfully under Mr. Putnam's adminis 
tration 

Feb the afternoon lecture was post 
poned till another day and all the students 


listened to Mark Twain’s inimitable speech on 

Osteopathy in the Assembly chamber 
Washington’s birthday was celebrated by a 

dance SALOME CuTLerR FAiRCHILD 


14TH 
The 14th report of the Library School, for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1900, appears 
Bulletin 55 of the New York State Library, 
dated January, 1901 (University of State of 
New York, Library School 8, p. 335-366. O 
Much of the information given in this 
report has previously appeared in these col 
umns, through the notes furnished by Mrs 
Fairchild, that only the main statistical 
features call for present comment. The class 
of 1900 numbered in all 42 persons (11 sen 
iors), representing 13 New York and 
Massachusetts leading with 14 and 8, respec- 


ANNUAL REPORT 


as 


5 ¢.) 


so 


States, 
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tively. Of the 42 students 35 held college de- 
grees and five had done some college work. 
It is point2d out that “the proportion of col- 
lege graduates in each class is constantly in- 
creasing,” and that of 31 students in the class 
of 1901 only one has had no college traiing. 
The bibliographies and theses chosen by the 
class are listed, and lists are given of the stu- 
dents of 1900, including the summer course, 
and of the changes in position made durin 
the year by graduates and members of al 
the classes from 1888. The report includes 
record of the annual visit to libraries, the li- 
brary schools re-union, meeting of the grad- 
uates’ association, etc., and of the work of 
the year, including the preparation of the 
Paris A. L. A. exhibit, picture bulletin and 
book annotstion work, and the routine of the 
summer course, 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
LECTURES BEFORE THE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, visited the school on Feb. 26. He 
spoke to the students on the subject of 

“Copyright.” 

Other lectures will be given as follows: 

April 2, 3, 5, 16, 17 at 11 a.m., and April 18, 
at 8 p.m., by Mr. W. R. Eastman, 
state inspector of libraries, on “Library 
architecture.” 

April 24 and 26, May 1 and 3, at 11 a.m., by 
Mr. G. W. Cole, on the “History of 
libraries.” 

May 7, 9, 14 and 16, at 11 a.m., by Mr. G. H. 
Baker, lately librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on “Book-buying: 1. Building 
up a library. 2. Auction sales. 3. 2d- 
hand and sale catalogs. 4. 2d-hand 
dealers, at home and abroad.” 


SUBJECTS FOR THESES, 

The following subjects for theses have been 

selected by students of the historical course, 
second year: 

History of printing on Long Island, with a 
list ot books published by the earliest 
presses. Mary F. Isom. 

Private-presses and printing-clubs in the U. 
S., with a bibliography of the Marion 
Press. Lucy W. Perry. 

Indexes and their value, with examples of va- 
rious kinds of indexes, and a list of 
important books needing indexes. 
Lesiie Merritt. 


Subjects for theses selected by students of 
the children’s librarian’s course, second year: 
The relative value of practical work in a spe- 

cial course for children’s librarians. 
Louise Mears. 

The requirements of a card catalog and a 
finding list designed for the use of chil- 
dren, Laura M. Sikes. 

Reference-work for children and some of its 
possibilities. Elizabeth C. Stevens. 

Story-telling and reading aloud in the chil- 
dren’s library. Bertha O. Trube. 
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IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE. 


The Iowa State University will conduct this 
year a six weeks’ course in library training, 
under the auspices of the state library com- 
mission. Fuller details of the course are 
noted elsewhere (see p. 130). 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 


COURSE IN GOVERNMENT DOCU MENTS. 


The library of this university, being a de- 
pository for the publications issued by the U. 
S. government, furnishes an excellent labor- 
atory for the course offered in the study of 
government documents. 

The publications are carefully considered, 
both for their value as reference books and 
for the correct methods of cataloging. As an 
introduction to the course, a brief sketch is 
given of the organization and general duties 
of the executive departments. The methods 
of reporting the work carried on by these de- 
partments, which reports are made by the of- 
ficials of each bureau or division, are pointed 
out and serve to show that a government doc- 
ument may appear in as many editions as 
there are superior officers above the one by 
whom the report is made. The growth of the 
work of these departments and the transfer 
of certain portions of it to new and inde- 
pendent departments is traced as the course 
develops, and the work of each executive de- 
partment is studied. For example, it is most in- 
teresting to note the development of the work 
in agriculture undertaken by the government. 
This was first carried on in connection with 
the work of the Patent Office, a subdivision 
of the State Department, being transferred 
from this department to that of the Interior 
upon its organization in 1849. Prior to 1862 
the reports of the work in agriculture formed 
a part of the report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, but in 1862 the work became so large 
a part of the Patent Office duties that a sep- 
arate department was established and the 
work carried on under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. In 1889 the 
department became an executive department, 
and its director was made a cabinent officer. 
Changes in form as well as author have taken 
place in these reports. Since 1894 the reports 
have been issued in two parts, part 2 being 
the Year-book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Where, how and by whom the U. S. pub- 
lications may be obtained is next considered. 
The reports of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments are used as text-books in the study of 
the distribution and sale of the documents, 
and the printing bill of 1895 is studied and its 
important points noted. 

Among the most important duties assigned 
by this printing bill of 1895 to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents is the preparation of 
certain indexes and catalogs. These, together 
with the check list and the catalogs of Ames 
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and Poore, are the most important aids to be 
obtained in the study of the documents. 

The following indexes and catalogs are 
used, and the points especially noted are the 
scope of each, the arrangement, and the ex 
tent to which each duplicates or supplements 
the other: 


1. Descriptive catalog of government publi- 
cations, 1774-1881, compiled by B. P. 
Poore. 
Comprehensive index of the publications 
of the 51st and 52d Congresses, 1889-93, 
compiled by J. G. Ames. 
3. Check list of public documents issued by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 1895. 

4 Catalog of the public documents issued by 
the Superintendent of Documents, issued 
at the close of each session of Congress. 
1893-97. (3 v. now issued.) 

5 Index :o the subjects of the documents 

and reports, issued by the Superintendent 

of Documents at the end of each session 

of Congress since 1895. 

6. Monthly catalog of public documents. 

1895-date 


LS) 


The arrangement of the Congressional doc- 
uments is explained at the time the indexes 
are studied. The classification, paging, in- 
dexing, binding and numbering are quite com- 
plicated and must be understood before they 
can be used to advantage. For example, it is 
a help to knew that before 1895 each series of 
the Congressional documents of every Con- 
gress and session was indexed, and the entire 
index for the whole series was bound in each 
volume of that series. After 1895 the indexes 
for each series were omitted from the vol- 
umes, combined into one alphabetical list and 
issued in one handy volume as the document 
or consolidated index. Especially important 
are these indexes in the documents them- 
selves between the years 1881 and 1889, as the 
catalog compiled by B. P. Poore indexes ma- 
terial between 1774 and 1881 and the catalog 
compiled by J. G. Ames does not index ma- 
terial before 1889; thus it is necessary to con- 
sult the indexes in the documents for the 
period between. 

The handbooks of Congress are considered 
as they furrish valuable information about 
the various publications which are studied 
later. The House manual, Senate manual, 
Official register, and Congressional directory 
are the publications to which special atten- 
tion is given. The Congressional directory is 
not only valuable from the reference side, but 
contains under the heading “Departmental 
duties” valuable notes for the cataloger. 

Other text-books used are Cutter’s “Rules 
for a dictionary catalog” and Linderfelt’s 
“Eclectic card catalog rules.” From these 
the students compile the special rules bearing 
upon the treatment of government publica- 
tions and to these rules are added such rules 
as can be fotmulated when working with doc- 
uments and which are contained in no code. 
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Documents are selected for examination 
first, because of their reference value, and 
secondly, to illustrate some principle of cat- 
aloging. The cataloging of government doc- 
uments differs but slightly from the catalog- 
ing of other publications. The difficulties 
which the cataloger has to meet all pertain to 
the history, source, frequency and character 
of the document, and if the methods of pub- 
lication are understood, the cataloging is sim- 
ple. 

Students become familiar with the publi- 
cations and reprints of the early Congresses. 
The “American state papers” and “Annals 
of Congress’ are compared and contents care 
fully noted. The early volumes of Richard 
son's “Messages and papers of the Presi 
dents” are also studied in this connection. 
Supplementing the “Annals of Congress” are 
the “Register of debates,” Congressional 
Globe and Congressional Record. The trac- 
ing of a bill as debated in Congress, referred 
to committees, and reported back to Senate 
or House is traced by each student and helps 
to fix the importance of the series of reports. 

The department publications are too nu- 
merous to be considered entire. A selection 
is made of the most important of these which 
may serve as types for future work. The 
Labor reports and bulletins are valuable from 
the reference side, and serve to illustrate the 
cataloging of the publications of a bureau 
which has subsequently become a department. 
The report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
containing ar index to the Official Gazette 
and “Specifications of patents” has gone 
through several changes and serves to illus 
trate the cataloging of a government period 
ical. 

No department has done more to make its 
publications accessible than the Department 
of Agriculture. The catalog cards now being 
issued by the library of the department, which 
index the Year-book and the Farmers’ bulle- 
tins, are especially valuable. The experimen 
tal work of this department may be traced to 
the passage of the Morrill act establishing 
land grant colleges, and has developed until 
now the Office of Experiment Stations is the 
center of experimental work carried on by 
every state. The card index issued by this 
office indexes the reports and bulletins of the 
state experiment stations and is very val 
uable. Besides the card indexes to this ma 
terial are thc indexes to the annual reports 
of the Commissioner, synoptical index of the 
reports of the Statistician, 1863-94, and the 
very valuable check-list to the publications 
of the department, compiled by Miss Hasse, 
covering the years 1841-95. 

In connection with the study of this de 
partment, each student compiled a bibliog 
raphy on Asparagus 

The publications of the present Geological 
Survey and the history of the early explora 
tions undertaken by the government are 
studied. The “Reports of explorations printed 
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in the documents of the U. S. Government,” 
compiled by Miss Hasse, was found very 
valuable in this work, and special mention 
may be made of Bulletin 100 of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, because of its excellent subject 
index to the publications of the Survey to 

1893. 

Important monographs of the surveys, as 
well as of other departments, are called to 
the attention of the students, examples of 
these being such works as “Art and industry 
in the U. S.,” published by the Bureau of 
Education, and the Herschell report on the 
coinage of silver in India, 1893 

The contents of the statutes at large and 
the subject of treaties are discussed, and 
such publications as “The history and digest 
of the international arbitrations to which the 
U. S. has been a party,” compiled by J. B. 
Moore, and “Treaties and conventions con- 
cluded between the U. S. of America and 
other powers since July 4, 1776,” are ex- 
amined 

Other publications studied are those of the 
Treasury Department, Census Office, Bureau 
of American Republics, and the Smithsonian 
Institution. The documents now being is- 
sued from the War Department are very val- 
uable because of the information concerning 
our new possessions which they contain. 

Practical reference problems are given as 
each new subject is considered. The follow- 
ing are given as a sample: 

1. Where will be found President McKinley's 
message to Congress in which he rec 
ommends the promotion of Hobson in 
the navy? 

Find the project submitted to the British 
goverument by Monroe and Pinkney re- 
specting the impressment of American 
seamen. 

3. What is the Red line map? 

4. Where can be found an accurate descrip- 
tion of the Mergenthaler linotype ma- 
chine? 

Where can a map of Illinois be found 
showing glacial boundary? 

6. What was the production of copper in Cal- 

ifornia in 18908? 

7. Was v. 4 of the “Contributions to North 
American ethnology” published in the 
Congressional set? 

8. When was the name of the Ornithology 
and Mammalogy division changed ? 

9. Find the debates in the House on the 
Lodge immigration bill. 

MARGARET MANN, 

Senior Instructor, U. of I. St. Lib. Sch. 


LIBRARY TRAINING AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MONTANA, 

A course in library training has been edded 
to the curriculum of the University of Mon- 
tana at Missoula, under the direction of Mr. 
J. F. Davies, expert librarian of the state in- 
stitutions. The main features of the course, 
as outlined in Mr. Davies’ recent report, are 
noted elsewhere 
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Reviews. 





Carnecre Lisrary oF PirrspurcH. Graded 
and annotated catalogue of books for the 
use of the city schools. [Pittsburgh,] 1900. 
317 p. Ow. Soc. 

This, it seems safe to say, is the most in- 
teresting and suggestive catalog of its kind 
that has yet appeared; and it is striking evi- 
dence of the remarkable advance made with- 
in the last few years toward the most help 
ful and permanent relations between the pub 
lic library and the public schools. There can 
be no question that the ample supply of such 
books as are listed in this catalog in all the 
school-rooms of a city must have a strong 
influence upon the character of children, de 
veloping intelligence and imparting refine 
ment. One notes not only the literary quality 
of many of the books, but the carefui choice 
of good and attractive editions. The Calde- 
cott picture books, the Hawthorne wonder 
stories with Crane’s illustrations, the fine il- 
lustrated editions of Andersen, and the “Ara- 
bian nights,” the Lang fairy books — it is 
through such books as these that children in 
the primary and grammar grades are to be 
brought to a knowledge of and desire for 
books. If it is possible to impart the love of 
reading — and on this point there is question 
— this, one must feel, is the way to set about 
it; and whether that be accomplished or not, 
such work must have an educational influence 
of no little power 

The plan upon which the catalog was pre 
pared is described in the preface. It is ar- 
ranged by school grades, from the first, or 
primary, to the ninth, by which the high 
school is designated. Each grade list is di 
vided into a few broad classes, two only 
(Nature and Literature) being used for the 
first grade; and for all books annotations are 
given in full in every grade. This last fea 
ture means much duplication and has added 
greatly to the size of the catalog, many books, 
as Atsop, Lear, and Stevenson’s “Child's 
garden,” being repeated in at least two suc 
cessive grades; but it is regarded as desira 
ble in enabling teachers to use each grade 
list as complete in itself without necessity 
of referring elsewhere. No specific “litera- 
ture” division is made, but an asterisk indi 
cates all books that possess permanent lit 
erary value. Practically every book listed 
is annotated, and these notes show an 
admirable standard of aim and execution. 
They are compactly descriptive, and at the 
same time interesting. and in many instances 
really illuminative. This is largely owing to 
the excellent plan of making the annotations. 
when possible, quotations from some critical 
source. Thus, for “The vicar of Wakefield,” 
we have Walter Scott’s characterization, from 
his “Life of Goldsmith.” and Andrew 
Lang, Ruskin, Higginson, Brander Matthews. 
Charles Dudley Warner, and the critical re- 
views are drawn upon for similar notes 
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These annotations are in the minority, but 
they show how much better results may be 
obtained in this line by discriminating selec- 
tion than by wholesale manufacture The 
original annotations are on the whole su 
perior to the average, emphasizing essential 
points, and sympathetic in tone. There is 
perhaps a tendency to forget that even in 
book annotation “the adjective is the enemy 
of the substantive,’ and now and then an 
ineffective note, as in the entry on Ander 
sen, which says only “One cannot describe 
the charm of Andersen’s children’s stories 
They must speak for themselves. The edi 
tion is a most beautiful and sumptuous one, 
with more than 400 illustrations.” 

The catalog is the product of careful co 
operative work between the library and school 
authorities. It was prepared with the aid of 
the Principals’ Association of the city, and the 
original lists in the various classes were 
drawn up by nine sub-committees, each deal 
ing with a special subject, whose work was 
carried on under the direction of the general 
committee appointed by the Principals’ Asso 
ciation. The lists submitted by the several 
committees were later revised by the library 
authorities, this work being done by Miss 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, chief of the children’s 
department, to whom was given full power of 
rejection and substitution of titles The an 
notations were compiled or written by Miss 
Marion Knight, of the library staff 

The fact that this catalog is not intended 
to furnish supplementary reading as a part of 
school routine is a marked advantage. Its 
aim is, thus, to supply good bocks that shall 
delight and instruct the children, and that 
shall go directly to the homes through the 
schools. While the influence of such books, 
regarded as collateral reading, can hardly fail 
to result in more iatelligent study, their great 
est value lies in the opportunity given for the 
development of character, through the teach 
er’s knowledge of the child. It is interesting 
to note, in this connection, that during the 
last year the circulation from the school col 
lection exceeded 31,000 volumes 

Of the selection of books made for these 
lists, taken as a whole, there can be only com 
mendation. Further work in this direction 
will probably improve upon what has been 
done here, but this is a remarkable advance 
over most previous efforts in this line. We 
may question the disproportionate weight 
given to American history, noting that of 140 
books in History and Biography, listed for the 
seventh grade, 89 are wholly on American 
subjects; but we must rejoice at the inclusion 
of so much of the best literature, and give a 
word of special praise for the breadth and 
value of the selection made for the high 
school grade. The catalog should be of great 
practical helpfulness in the wide field of li 
brary work with children and with schools 
and all interested in this movement owe a 
debt of appreciation to the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh for a most valuable and sug- 
gestive piece of work. H. E. H. 
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Jest IT RELATIONS AND ALLIED DOCUMENTS 
rravels and explorations of the Jesuit mis 
sionaries in New France, 1610-1791; ed. by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vv 
71: Lower Canada, Illinois, 1759-1791; mis 
cellaneous data. Cleveland, The Burrows 
Bros., 1go!1 404 p. O 
This final volume in the remarkable series 

of the “Jesuit relations” is « pecial im 

portance in its presentation of ! 

phy of the subject. In each of the three score 


f la 
the biblogra 
and ten volumes bibliographical notes have 


been a notable and most valuabl feature 
but in concluding the work we are given a full 
record of the collateral sources from which 


information has been secured and to which 
reference was had in the preparation of the 
series. This “list of authorities cited or con 
sulted” covers nearly 150 pages, and is pra 
tically an exhaustive bibliography of the gen 
eral subject, including many related topi 

rhe list is alphabetical by authors, giving full 
entries, with data as to date and place of pub 
lication, publisher, size, and when necessary 
brief biographical note. It includes consid 
erable manuscript material, notably of Jesuit 
records preserved only in this form, and much 
that is rare and valuable in state archives and 
contemporary documents and_ publications 
Much care seems to have been exercised in 
tracing authors’ names and in perfecting the 
bibliographical record, and the only criticism 


f the list that suggests itself is regarding 
the omission of a note for the more important 
works, giving clue to libraries in which copic 


are accessible. This is done for many of the 
archives and manuscripts, but the extension 
of the plan to at least the more noteworthy 
general publications would probably have been 
welcomed by many historical students. The 
list is classed in a few broad divisions 
Bibliography, Archival reports, Jesuitica (not 
published in the series); American Indians 
(with seven divisions and various subdi 
visions); History (General and Special, with 
regional subdivisions) : Periodicals and tran 
actions; Biography; Exploration and travel 
Topography and statistics: Natural science 
(with subject divisions) ; Dictionaries, gram 
mars, and cyclopzdias ; M ips Atlase and 
of the mate 
rials of history, as tested in actual experienc: 
cannot fail to he a valuable addition to histor 
ical bibliography. and this survey of the field 
makes an admirable and fitting conclusion to 
this monumental work, so broadly conceived 
and so successfully carried out 


Wrer. James Ingersoll 


the study and teaching of history. W 


cartography. Such a conspectu 


A bibliography of 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1g0« 
53 p. O 
This bibliographical study, by the librarian 

of the University of Nebraska, prepared orig 

inally for the Committee of Seven on Teach 
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ing History in Schools, is now issued separ- 
ately and also as a part of the report of 
the American Historical Association for 1899. 
The works listed include both books and mag 
azine articles which are classified under the 
following heads: Philosophy of history, 
Methodology of history, Educational value of 
history, Place in curriculum, Methods of study 
and teaching. The last heading is further 
subdivided into seven classes 

The range taken in the bibliography is wider 
than the subject-matter would seem at first 
glance to indicate. Works bearing remotely 
on the subjects mentioned, and even single 
chapters of books, are noted with painstaking 
fidelity. There are about 600 entries, the 
major part being magazine articles. The ref- 
erences to French and German works are ex- 
tended and should prove of assistance to 
American librarians. 

There might be much criticism of the selec- 
tion under the first head, but the compiler has 
forestalled hostile attacks by his frapk ad- 
missions in his short introduction. As a 
whole the selections are excellent, and the 
bibliography in the main seems reasonably 
full. There are a few notes scattered through- 
out the collection of titles. Some of these 
consist merely of single phrase, others of 
a quotation from the preface of the book cited, 
and a few are bibliographical directions of a 
useful sort. It would seem a pity that one 
so well qualified to comment on the contents 
of the books as is the compiler should not 
have done so more frequently in this list 

is W. B. 
Festskrift med 
anledning af den nya biblioteksbyggnadens 
invigning den 6 Oktober 1900 of L. Wah- 
lin. Wald., Zachvissons Boktryckeri, Géte- 


borg, 1900. 50 p. 4 il. 3 ground plans. 


GOTEBORGS STADSBIBLIOTEK. 


In my review of Dr. Steenberg’s “Folke- 
bogsamlinger” in L. j., November, 1900, I 
said that the author’s statement that the 
public library of Géteborg contains 7730 vols. 
was “a surprising error. The library really 
contains over 80,000 vols. and includes the 
library of the Géteborg university. As a 
matter of fact, Géteborg has two public libra- 
ries, Géteborgs stads folkbibliotek, to which 
Dr. Steenberg’ referred, and Géteborgs stads- 
bibliotek, created by the union of the old Mu- 
seum library, founded in 1861, and the libra- 
ry of the university, which was organized in 
1890. The book that I now have before me 
is a history of the growth of the library, and 
a description of the new building, by the 
present librarian, Dr. L. Wahlin. It is a 
pleasant evidence of the public spirit and lib- 
erality of the wealthy citizens of the second 
city of Sweden, and also of the munificence 
of the city authorities who have done all in 
their power to aid the growth of the institu- 
tion. The library includes a great number 
of private libraries, purchased mostly by 
friends of the library, in some cases by pub- 
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lic funds. Among these libraries the follow- 
ing may be specially mentioned: Professor 

Carl Save’s library, mainly in Scandinavian 
slalogy, 6000 vols.; Professor E. Léfstedt’s 
library in classical philology and archaeology ; 
70,000 duplicates from the Upsala University 
library ; the library of the farmer, and former 
member of the Riksday, Lars Mausson, in 
Trauemala, containing 25,000 vols. and pamph- 
lets in early and recent Swedish literature; 
the remainder of the library of King Karl XV 
after the state institutions had selected whi it 
they needed. The city of Géteborg received 
at one time a large donation, the interest of 
which was to be used for the furtherance of 
intellectual interests. The interest is partly 
used to increase the main fund, and it seems 
that for some time at least the accumulation 
of several years are paid out at certain in- 
tervals. From this donation, “Renstrémska 
fonden,” the library received in 1871 10,000 
kr., in 1879 25,000 kr., from 1891 on 3000-5000 
kr. a year. These donations were mostly used 
for the purchase of books and for their cata- 
loging. In 1894 the library received from 
“Renstrémska fonden” in all 350,000 kr., 
namely 200,000 kr. as a building fund, 50,000 
kr. for purchase of books, and 100,000 kr. as 
a general library fund. The annual income of 
the library is from the museum about 4000 
kr., from the university 4000 kr., from the 
city treasury 4000 kr., from “Renstrémska 
fonden” sooo kr., interest of its library fund 
1500 kr., etc., a total of some 19,000 kr. This 
was expended in 1899 in the following way: 
salaries, 6500 kr.; books, 5400 kr.; binding, 
1000 kr.; sundry expenses and supplies, 1800 
kr.: rent, 4300 kr. 

The new building is estimated to hold 
300,000 vols., and is arranged on the stack 
system. The first floor contains delivery 
room, reading rooms and administration 
rooms; the two upper floors are arranged into 
four stacks. The main reading room has in- 
dividual tables for some 40 readers, and there 
is a smaller reading room with large tables 
surrounded by spacious arm chairs for the 
use of special students. This room is also 
used as a meeting room by the trustees and 
for scientific societies. 

I cannot leave the subject under review 
without quoting from the closing paragraphs 
of the author: 

“The object which a public library in Géte- 
borg has to fulfil has been formulated by 
the former librarian, Warburg, by saying 
that the library must meet, first, the scientific 
man’s needs of scientific and literary mate- 
rial for his researches; second, the practical 
man’s need of enlightenment in various ques- 
tions; thirdly, the knowledge-secking public’s 
need of instructive and entertaining reading. 
This program has been strictly adhered to, 
and it is not to be regarded as a deviation 
when the administration, as the library de- 
veloped. has found it necessary to restrict 
the lending of Swedish prose fiction to such 
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cases when the loan was asked for scientific 
purposes. The fact that the consolidation 
with the university library has given certain 
branches a more scientific stamp ought not 
to intrench upon the more popular part of 
the library’s activity. The American ‘public 
libraries’ show best how a library can unite 
a public and civic function with a special and 
scientific one.” 

Of course, the presence of another partic 
ularly popular library in the city has enabled 
the “Géteborgs stadsbibliotek” to retain its 
high scholarly standard, without losing en 
tirely out of sight the function of instructive 
entertainment, AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 


Library Economy and bistory. 


GENERAL. 


The Library Association Record for Jan- 
uary opens its third year with a few words 
of editorial prospect upon the new century; 
its leading articles are “Lectures under the 
public libraries acts,” by C. W. Kimmins, 
and “Art galleries in relation to public li- 
braries,” by A. G. Temple. The February 
number has an interesting non-technical arti- 
cle on “The literary associations of Bath,” by 
C. T. Macaulay. 

LOCAL 

Albion, N. Y. Swan L. The first anni- 
versary of the opening of the library was 
observed on Feb. 7 with a public reception, at 
which gifts of books or money were presented 
to the library. As a result 106 volumes and 
$35.25 in cash were received. 


Boston P. L. The Boston Public Library 
has inaugurated a second annual series of 
free public lectures, to be delivered weekly, 
beginning March 11. The lectures are de- 
voted to methods of municipal administration 
in general and as illustrated by the history of 
principal cities, and the lecturers include A. 
Lawrence Lowell, George L. Fox, E. Emer- 
ton, Kuno Francke, W. T. Sedgwick and F. 
G. Peabody. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) P. L. (4th rpt., 1900.) 
Added 21,627; total 165,960 Issued, home 
use 981,235 (fict. 67%), of which 695,587 were 
issued from the main library; ref. use, from 
stack only, 37,266. Borrowers’ cards in use 
65,803 Receipts $91,186.42; expenses $90,- 
57.39. 

The total circulation of the library shows 
an increase of 10%4% over the previous year, 
and the year is regarded as one of “healthy 
growth and increased usefulness.” The work 
of the various departments is set forth com- 
pactly, and the report gives an excellent pres- 
entation of the many activities of a large city 
library. 

From the open shelf department 19,064 
books were issued 268,508 times, an average 
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of 14 readings for every volume. Special col 
lections of books for children going from the 
children’s room to the main library were pre 
pared and largely used. and attention was 
called to single books of high character by 
home-made book posters In the children’s 
room there were in all 8181 volumes, and the 
circulation reached 100,496. Here Saturday 
morning readings were given as a means of 
awakening interest in good books 

The facilities ot distribution maintained by 
the library are many and varied Phirty 
schools are supplied with 407 separate class 
room libraries, containing 20,346 books, which 
were issued for home use 194,045 times. “The 
principal of one ot the schools on the east 
side, where fully 75% of the parents are for 
eign born, stated that beyond any doubt the 
moral tone of his district has been changed 
for the better since his school has had books 
from the public library.” There were sent 
out 108 travelling libraries, containing 3131 
volumes, received by high and grammar school 
classes, private and parochial schools, clubs, 
missions, settlements, Sunday-schools, fac 
tories, home library centers, fire and police 
stations. “The books placed in the fire houses 
have, in some cases, become neighborhood 
hbraries, under the care and responsibility 
of the captains.” From 7 delivery stations 
there were circulated 46,748 v., but though 
these stations are at present indispensable they 
are “the most expensive and least satisfac 


tory work we do. This is simply because the 
work is all done at arm’s length.” There 
are also two small branches, regarded as sim 
ply beginnings in this line, which had respe 


tively a circulation of 10,146 and 7365 v. Of 
these Mr. Elmendorf says: 

“I repeat and emphasize my remarks of last 
year, that the great need of the library is 
branches. In this large city the distances 
from the library, and the time and the car 
fare expense to get there, are, for many who 
need and would enjoy it, absolutely prohibi 
tive. I am convinced that each of four 
branches located in favorable parts of the 
city at a distance from the library would cir 
culate an average of 10,000 books a month 
each. This would, to a certain extent, re 
lieve the congestion at the main library, would 
greatly increase the usefulness of the library 
by enabling the assistauts to mect the wants 
of the borrower in dealing personally with 
him at the branch There is no difficulty 
about the books themselves. The library has, 
or can provide out of its regular income, 
suitable books for branch equipment The 
difficulty is with providing proper buildings 
and furniture. I renew my recommendation 
of a year ago that the board provide quarters 
for branches, even if in rented buildings, and 
vigorously push this most important fro 
ject.” 

Cambridge (Mass.) P.L. (43d rpt year 
ending Nov. 30, 1900:) Added 4251; total 
59,018. Issued 179,355, of which 42,807 were 
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drawn through schools and local stations 
(fict. incl. juv. .717%). No. cardholders 
26,200. Receipts $19,000; expenses $18,998.62. 

Mr. Gifford regrets the abandonment of the 
plan for establishing the East Cambridge 
branch in a suitable and attractive building, 
and expresses himself in strong approval of 
the establishment of more branches. “Deliv- 
ery stations meet a certain need, but, even 
under the best conditions, there is a distinct 
limit to the services that can be rendered 
through them.” Additional stack room is 
greatly needed, and it is recommended that 
the existing age limit of 13 years — though 
practically nominal —be formally abolished. 

There has been an increase in circulation, 
the number of books sent to schools showing 
a gain of nearly 20 per cent. The report con- 
tains some excellent illustrations of the li- 
brary 

Chicago Newberry L. (Rpt., 1900.) 
Added 4060, 1207 pm.; total 161,715, 65,384 
pm. Special accessions of the year are briet- 
ly noted. There were 76,34! visitors (51,204 
men), who consulted 126,612 volumes. The 
library has now 1260 periodicals on file, of 
which 459 are medical. The chief gain in ex- 
tent of use has been in the departments of 
medicine and history. 


Chicago (1ll.) P. L. Dr. W. A. Kuflewski, 
chairman of a special committee appointed by 
the library board to consider the advisability 
of sterilizing the books in the library for the 
purpose of preventing possible spread of dis- 
ease, reported to the trustees at a meeting on 
Feb. 18, recommending that some system be 
adopted for freeing at regular intervals the 
pages of the volumes from bacilli. He exhibit- 
ed several glass tubes filled with germs taken 
from the pages of library books examined and 
stated that the 50 books examined by him 
during the investigation were found to be 
more or less infected. He advised that a 
system of sterilizing the volumes by the dry 
process be adopted. The board instructed the 
special committee to continue its investiga- 
tion. 

Cincinnati (O.) P. L. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a department for the blind at the li- 
brary, for the use of all residents of Hamilton 
County 


Columbus (O.) P. School L. (24th rpt.— 
year ending Aug. 31, 1900.) Added 6310; to- 
tal 43,565 Issued, from circulating dept. 
168,302; lib. use 237,888. “The practice of 
limiting the issue of fiction to children to one 
volume per week during the school year, but 
placing no restrictions whatever on the other 
classes of books, or on such as would aid 
them in their school work, as adopted last 
year, proved so satisfactory that it was con- 
tinued this year also.” New registration 2136; 
total cards in use, 18,653. Receipts and ex- 
penses $4149.59. 

This report will be read with interest by 
all librarians interested in developing the 
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school use of books. One of the special de- 
partments of the library is that devoted to 
supplementary reading, and containing 14,812 
volumes, which are used in all school grades 
in connection with school work. The use of 
books from the various school buildings, for 
home reading and reference, gains constantly 
in amount and value. A special need of the 
library, however, is a separate children’s 
room, and for this Mr. Hensel presents a 
strong plea. He concludes: 

“The success of the public library depends 
upon its circulation (the service books ren- 
der), in which quality instead of quantity 
should be the criterion. The quality as well 
as the quantity of the library’s circulation 
depends upon the intelligence of the communi- 
ty in which the library is situated. And this 
intelligence, in its turn, depends upon the 
educational system adopted by the community, 
of which system the public school is the 
foundation. So that, in the end, the success 
of the library depends upon the public schools 
The better the system of the public schools, 
the greater the success of the library. Our 
branch libraries furnish ample evidence in 
support of this fact. It follows, then, that 
the best investment the library can make is 
to give the public schools all the aid and as- 
sistance in its power.” 


Connellsville, Pa. Carnegie L. Plans are 
being considered for the $50,000 library build 
ing given to Connellsville by Andrew Carne 


gie. 

Derby, Ct. The book fund, being raised by 
popular subscription for the public library to 
be given to Derby by Col. and Mrs. Holton 
Wood, had reached the sum of $17,000 by Feb 
16. Of this amount $5000 was contributed by 
Col. and Mrs. Wood, and the remainder was 
given by interested citizens. Nearly $75 was 
given by the public school children. The 
Derby Reading Circle voted to contribute to 
the library its collection of nearly goo vol- 
umes 


Des Moines Ula.) FP. L. (oth rpt. — year 
ending Dec. 31, 1900.) Added 1657; total 
27,426. Issued, home use 127,412 (fict 


«/4< 
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57.69% ; juv. 24.45%); ref. use 25,762; 684 v 
have been issued to teachers for use in school 
work. New borrowers 2025; total registra- 
tion 13,638. 

During the past six months a duplicate col 
lection of popular books has been maintained, 
from which volumes are issued at a charge 
of five cents per week. This collection con 
tains 48 volumes, which have been issued 802 
times; it has proved “one of the most popu 
lar features that the library has ever had.” 

The books issued for teachers’ use is but 
“a fraction of the work the library should be 
doing for the schools,” and Miss McLoney 
recommends “that a collection of books, from 
30 to 50 volumes, be placed in at least one 
room of each school building,” to be kept 
from one to three months. The placing of 
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similar libraries in workshops and factories 
is also suggested. 

Re-registration of borrowers, to be reported 
at two-year intervals, is recommended. In 
creased book purchases are also seriously 
needed, if the library is to give satisfactory 
service 

Dover (N. H.) P. L. (18th rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 31, 1900.) Added 1327; total 26, 
124. Issued, home use 68,381 (fict. 43% ; juv. 
fict. 23%; periodicals 10%); reading room 
attendance 24,290. New registration 395 
total registration 9523. Receipts $3957.73; 
expenses $3949.23. 

A new departure was made in the publica 
tion of a quarterly bulletin for free dis 
tribution; this has proved most satisfactory 
and will now replace the yearly supplement 
to the catalog. Picture work was also under 
taken, with the mounting of the picture col 
lection gathered during several years from 
periodicals and like material. Thus a collec 
tion of over 500 pictures was secured, which 
are in active demand by study clubs. Sets 
have also been prepared for the schools, ar 
ranged in duplicates of 20. “So that a school 
using for example the Washington set will 
be equipped with 20 copies each of his por- 
rait, birthplace, home and burial-place, thus 
making it possible for all the pupils to study 
the same picture at the same time.” Miss 
Garland refers to the large development of 
general library work with children, which will 
be practicable whenever larger facilities are 
secured. 


Dubuque Cla.) P. L. The library directors 
at a meeting on Feb. 20 decided that the new 
library building should be known as the Car 
negie-Stout Free Library, in honor of the 
gift of the building from Andrew Carnegie 
and the site from Mr. Stout 


Eau Claire (Wis.) P. L. (Rpt year 
ending June 30, 1900.) Added 1443; total 10,- 
619. Issued, home use, 54,234 (fict. 22,256; 


juv. fict. 18892.) Total registration 6033 
Receipts $3784.46; expenses $3740.95 

“The library has been constantly and most 
profitably used by very many children dur 
ing the past year. Many of the children are 
actively interested in the library league or- 
ganized two years ago. The executive board, 
which consists of two members from each 
ward, has been the portion of the league which 
has received the special attention of the li 
brarian during the year. It is hardly prac- 
tical to often bring together all the members 
of the league, but it has been possible and 
pleasant to meet the members of the executive 
board and explain to them the uses of cata- 
log and classification and to talk with them 
about books.” 

Frankfort (N. Y.) F. L. The library was 
formally opened on the evening of Feb. 16, 
with a public reception held in the new libra 
ry fooms. It contains about 1200 volumes, of 


which 500 were gifts. The library was es 
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tablished through the efforts of the local 
Fortnightly Club, and its management is now 
transferred to the Library Association, mem 
bership in which is open to persons over 16 
years of age on payment of $1 per year. It 
is open three afternoons and two evenings 
of each week 


Glenolden, Pa. About a year since an ef 
fort was made to develop a free library in 
Glenolden, which contains about 850 res 
dents. Application was made to the Penn 
sylvania State Library Commission and a trav 
elling library was granted for the use of the 
residents and the extension of the library 
work. Mr. E. H. Bonsall, burgess of the 
town, has sought to extend public interest in 
the library by providing a series of free le« 
tures in the hall above the library room. On 
Feb. 15 Mr. Thomson of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia gave a lecture on the “Life and 
works of Charles Dickens,” illustrating it with 
about 50 stereopticon views of some of the 
leading characters of Dickens’s novels. The 
attendance at these lectures has steadily in 
creased and such work as this is a very ma 
terial help in creating the habit of reading, 
so that the library workers are much en 
couraged by the steady development of inter 
est in their work 

Hackensack (N. J.) P. LL. The new library 
building, given by former State Senator John 
son, will it is thought be completed in May, 
when it will be transferred to the city. In 
order to receive title to the property, it 1s 
necessary that a board of trustees be appointed 
under the public library act of the state, 
passed in 1890. This remains inoperative un 
less assented to by a majority of the legal 
voters of the town at an election, when th 
question of its adoption shall be determined 
The act will be submitted to such vote at th 
spring election on March 12 


Harvard Univ. L.. Cambridge, Mass (Rpt., 
1899-1900.) Added 29,788; total, 576,950. Use 
of books 87.427, of which 63,712 were lent, ex 
cluding 13,460 drawn for over-night use of 
Harvard Hall reading room; 320 persons re 
ceived cards of admission to the stacks. which 
were used 6898 times. Of the 3363 student 
2176 are recorded as taking books from the 
library; to Radcliffe College 1125 books were 
lent for the use of 121 borrowers; 475 volumes 
were sent, on request, to libraries and schol 
ars in distant parts of the country; “this 
number is somewhat larger than in any pre 
vious year, but no instance of loss o1 injury 
has occurred, and it is thought that the con 
venience of college officers and of scholars 
in Cambridge has not been interfered with by 
the temporary withdrawal of these volumes.” 
As usual, this interesting report should be 
read in full by librarians of large collections, 
as the various points covered can hardly be 
brought out in a brief notice. Mr. Lane gives 
attention to various expedients poss‘ble by 
which the need of increased space may be 
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met. Among them are the transfer to special 
departments of all books relating to the spe- 
cialties of those departments, which would at 
once imaugurate “a well developed depart- 
mental library system and would commit the 
hbrary to an entirely different policy from 
what it has pursued hitherto”; or the thinning 
out and storing away of certain classes otf 
little-used books and the dead portions of 
such other classes as are most crowded. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the 
year was the preparation of an historical col- 
lection illustrating the life of the college at the 
present day. This was secured by obtaining 
trom the officers of the university and a se- 
lected number of undergraduates careful per- 
sonal records of their daily life for a given 
month (March), the 70 journals thus received 
being deposited, with some 150 admirable pho- 
tographs, in a strong chest and sealed, with 
the condition that it remain unopened for 60 
years, except as, after 25 years, individual 
records may be needed for biographical refer- 
ence. 

The theft of a large number of book plates, 
cut out from the volumes in which they be- 
longed, was discovered in February, and in 
March Dr, Charles E. Cameron, of Boston, 
was arrested for the offence. Sentence was 
suspended, in view of the restitution of most 
of the 220 plates stolen. 

Especially notable is the gift of the fine 
Riant collection, dealing with literature of the 
Latin East, the Crusades, and allied subjects, 
presented by J. Randolph and Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, and regarded as “probably the most 
valuable collection of books that the library 
has ever received, with the possible exception 
of the Ebeling library of American history re- 
ceived in 1818 from Israel Thorndike.” In- 
deed the general record of gifts for the period 
is remarkable for interest and extent. 

The record of the work and problems of 
the catalog department is suggestive, and from 
the ordering department the suggestion is re- 
peated that “each year a special oppropriation 
be given to cover some neglected topics,” and 
that “an appropriation be made each year for 
Current events, none of the present appro- 
priations being properly chargeable with such 
books, many of which the library ought to 
buy. Under this head would come, for exam- 
ple, the books we have bought within the last 
few years on the Spanish-American war; on 
the Dreyfus case; on the Transvaal; and now 
on China.” 


Lowell (Mass.) P. L. On Feb. 13 the 
mayor appointed Mrs, Rowena Hildreth Pal- 
mer a member of the board of library trus- 
tees, succeeding Philip J. Farley, resigned. 
Mrs. Palmer is the first woman ever ap- 
pointed on this body. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. (12th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1900.) Added 9836; 
total 60,000. Issued, home use 392,022 (fict. 
200,326; juv. fict. 40,401); lib. use 217,616. 
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New registration 7074; re-registration con- 
tinued during year; total “live” cards not 
stated. Receipts $39,405.20; expenses $26,- 
976.52. : 

\ well arranged report, presenting clearly 
the various activities of the library. The rec- 
ord of circulation of fiction, however, shows a 
slight discrepancy, the number of books cir- 
culated being stated in the report proper as 

200,095, though all the tabulated statistics give 
the issue of adult fiction as 200,326 and ju- 
venile fiction as 49,401. The fiction percent- 
age is stated as 33.60, this being based upon 
total issue of books, for home and library use; 
the fiction percentage for home use, however, 
given in the tabulated statistics, is 55.75% 
for adult and 13.75% for juvenile fiction. 
The circulation as a whole shows a consid- 
erable increase over the preceding year — 
33,124 in home use and 49,929 in library 
use. Since June 1, 1900, magazines in the 
reading room were made freely accessible, 
and no statistics of their use were kept. 
The change of fiction numbers to the Cutter 
and Sanborn symbols has been carried 
through; and much time was given to com- 
pleting new fiction catalogs, printed and on 
cards. In the school and juvenile depart- 
ment there are 7311 v., from which the com- 
bined circulation from the library and 
through the schools has been 140,112. More 
beoks on pedagogy are needed. 

The first delivery station established in 
September, 1900, is regarded as a successful 
experiment, and the librarian recommends 
that the system be extended. The plan of 
sending books to the fire stations of the city 
has also been adopted, partly as an experi- 
ment. 

The 13th training class conducted by the 
library began work Nov. 5. The rules re- 
garding the class had been revised during the 
year and the date for its formation is now 
fixed annually for the first Monday of No- 
vember. The class is limited to six, a num- 
ber that is sufficient to supply the library 
with needed attendants. “The need of a train- 
ing school for librarians on this coast is most 
evident from the number of applications we 
have for admission to this class. With our 
present limited room we can consider nothing 
more than the training of our own assistants, 
and consequently are forced to refuse ad- 
mission to all outsiders. 


Martinsburg (W. Va.) P. L. Added 324; 
total 2070. Total registration of borrowers 
1143. Issued. 15,142. Receipts $23.48; ex- 
penses $23. 

The receiving of government publications 
has been discontinued, owing to lack of shelv- 
ing room. 


Nebraska State Normal School, Peru. The 
library of the Nebraska State Normal School, 
embracing about 15,000 volumes, is being 
classified, cataloged and generally reorgan- 
ized by Miss Emma V. Shearer, of the staff 
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of the University of Nebraska Library, who 
will spend some five or six months at the 
work. This library is one of the oldest in 
the state, and is fourth in size among Ne- 
braska libraries, but until now has never been 
classified, and no catalog of any kind has ever 
been issued for it. 

New Jersey travelling libraries. The bud- 
get submitted by State Librarian Buchanan 
to the appropriations committee of the legis- 
lature calls for only $500 for the state travel- 
ling libraries, being half the amount required 
last year. It is stated that this sum will meet 
all necessities of the system, as the demand 
for the libraries is falling off rather than in- 
creasing. 

New York City. Mercantile L. Assoc. (80th 
rpt., 1900.) Added. 5885; total 263,217. Is- 
sued, home use 173,696 (Eng. fict. 56.60%) ; 
ref. use 41,163. New members 990; total 
membership 4978, showing a net loss in mem- 
bership of 163. Receipts $25,564.14; expenses 
$25,038.09. 


New York P. L. — Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations. The merging of the New York 
Free Circulating Library into the New York 
Public Library was assured at a special meet- 
ing of the members of the former organiza- 
tion, held Feb. 19. More than two-thirds of 
the members cast their votes by proxy in 
favor of the agreement, so that its adoption 
was merely a formality. The agreement of 
consolidation was filed at the office of the 
secretary of state, at Albany, on Feb. 3. It 
creates a new corporation, retaining the name 
“New York Public Library — Astor, Lenox, 
and Tileen Foundations,” and with the former 
trustees continued in office as its governing 
body, and it provides that the property and 
assets of the parties thereto shall pass to the 
control of the corporation created, but the 
new corporation shall not be prevented from 
disposing of any property at any time of 
which it may be possessed. 

On Feb. 7 a bill was introduced into the 
legislature by Assemblyman Gherardi Davis, 
which provides for the amalgamation of all 
the public libraries of New York City. It 
amends the library consolidation act of 1895 
and places in one system the entire New 
York public library system. The following 
statement is made concerning the bill: 

“The existing act has particular reference 
to large corporations, such as the Astor and 
Tilden libraries, and under it the public li- 
brary was created. There are several small 
libraries with one single station, and not a 
large amount of capital, which desire in some 
way to consolidate, and it is hardly possible 
to go through the elaborate form again when 
each of these library corporations comes in. 
It is therefore proposed to simplify the busi 
ness and pass an act to permit these small 
librartes to transfer their property to the New 
York Public Library and thereupon to cease 
their corporate existence.” The bill intro- 
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duced makes simple provisions by which any 
of these library corporations “may turn over 
its property to the Public Library, preserving 
its contracts and making the Public Library 
liable for all its debts to the amount of assets 
received, and when this is done give up its 
charter and obtain the assent of its members 
either informally upon a paper which is ac- 
knowledged or formally by a meeting, and 
thus simplify the method of consolidation. 

“The act is based upon the act known as 
chapter 101 of the laws of 1891, by which 
the trustees of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons were authorized and empowered to 
transfer all their property to the trustees of 
Columbia College upon such terms, conditions 
and limitations as might be agreed upon be 
tween the two institutions. This act was 
passed when the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons proposed to join Columbia Col 
lege, which they since have done, and their 
property was simply transferred and their 
charter given up. This is proposed to be done 
with the smaller libraries, and if any small 
library desires to transfer its property to the 
Public Library, this act is to permit them to 
do so, and to simplify the means by which it 
can be done.” The bill passed the Senate on 
Feb. 26. 

The library has received the gift of a 
large and valuable collection of Japanese en 
gravings from Charles Stewart Smith, of New 
York. Among the artists represented are 
Hokusai, Suzuki Harunobu, Gakutei Sakao 
ka, Utamaro, Koriusai and Hokkei. There 
are 344 pictures by the first of these and 295 
by the second, and lesser numbers by the 
others. The chromo-xylographs include some 
special series, a dozen representing the opera 
tions of agriculture, while there are 52 por 
traits of Japanese authors. The collection 
will be exhibited in the Lenox building after 
March 20. 


New York City. Y.M.C.A.L. Railroad 
Branch. (Rpt., 1900; in Railroad Men, Feb. 
1901, p. 221-2.) Added 760; total 9273. Is 
sued 16,080 (fict. 6990), being a gain of 
11% over the previous year. 5880 v. were 
drawn at associations and other stations 
along the railway line, and 134 v. were cir 
culated from two travelling libraries. The 
total number of readers was 1337. There are 
130 periodicals on file in the reading room 


North Adams (Mass.) P. L. (5th rpt 
year ending Dec. 1, 1900.) Added 1807; to 
tal 17,942. Issued, home use 73,962 (fict 
49.8%; juv. fict. 25.8%). New registration 
1561; total registration s911 (children’s cards 
1184). Receipts $6289.97; expenses $6289.98 

The report contains plans of the first and 
second floors of the Houghton Memorial 
Building, and describes the children’s room 
opened in October, and previously noted in 
these columns (L. J., Dec., 1900, p. 762). Two 
promising enterprises are the reorganization 
of the Blackinton library (now included with 
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in the city limits) as a branch of the public 
library, and the establishment of what is prac- 
tically a library substation in one of the more 
distant school buildings. “While the total 
number of books circulated was 7563 more 
than the number issued last year, the per cent. 
of adult fiction was only 49.8 as compared 
with 54.7 of last year. The greatest gain was 
in the children’s reading, which rose from 
27.8% to 32%. The number of French books 
drawn was more than doubled. During the 
summer five vacation books were issued on a 
card, a privilege greatly appreciated.” 

In the work with children a reading class 
modelled upon that of the Springfield Library 
has been conducted with much success. The 
age limit was abolished in July. The refer- 
ence use of the library is greatly increasing, 
and systematic work with the schools is car- 
ried on with the aid of teachers. The special 
needs noted are more books, especially chil- 
dren’s books and French and Italian books, 
and a good music collection. 


North Carolina State L., Raleigh. (Rpt., 
two years ending Nov. 30, 1900.) Added 
2532; total not stated. A much-needed im- 
provement has been reclassification on the 
D. C. and the adoption of card cataloging. 
It is recommended that a separate reading 
room for negroes be established. 


Northwestern University L., Evanston, Il. 
(Rpt. — year ending April 30, 1900; in Pres- 
ident’s rpt., p. 64-7.) Added -2899, pm. 1827; 
total 43,182, pm. 27,000. Recorded use 12,- 
938. The special needs of the library are 
noted, as additional shelving, an assistant cat- 
aloger, recataloging and reclassification. Of 
the latter need Miss Ambrose says: “It is 
impossible to overstate its imperativeness and 
the desirability of action in regard to it at as 
early a time as practicable.” 


Passaic (N. J.) F. P. L. (13th rpt., 1900.) 
Added 1038; total 8930. Issued, home use 
63,902 (fict. 24,972; pm. 22,491). Attendance 
at reading rooms 82,081. Receipts $3526.71; 
expenses $2782.31. 

Perhaps the year’s most important work 
is that recorded for the children’s depart- 
ment and the Dundee branch, in the heart 
of one of the mill districts. “The free ac- 
cess to the shelves in the children’s depart- 
ment has resulted in the loss of 20 books.” At 
the Dundee branch the 1210 books have been 
read 22,248 times, or 18 times for every book. 
The opening of the children’s room at this 
branch “has proved to be an unqualified suc- 
cess, both as to the increased demand for 
more and better books, and in its effects upon 
the manners, morals, and personal appearance 
of the readers”; of adult readers the number 
is double that of the previous year, and the 
effort to keep them supplied with books has 
been a serious drain upon the main library. 
Unfortunately the work in this region is now 
at a standstill. owing to lack of funds. It 
had been carried on through the year on a 
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gift of $2000 made by a friend whose identity 
was not made public, and with the exhaustion 
of this sum there remain no means of con- 
tinuing the work. The trustees express a 
strong hope that “a way will be provided.” 

“David Harum,’ ‘Richard Carvel’ and 
‘Janice Meredith’ have had the widest cir- 
culation, the first named book having been is 
sued at the main library 331 times.” 

Small libraries of 50 books each have been 
sent to and from various public schools, 
where they have proved welcome and useful. 


Philadelphia, Mercantile L. The annual 
election of officers of the library association, 
held Feb. 19. resulted in victory for the body 
of stockholders favoring the policy of de- 
veloping the library on essentially its present 
lines and securing a new building. The pros- 
pects seem, therefore, unfavorable to any con- 
solidation with the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, as has been at different times sug 
gested. 

Portland (Ore.) L. Assoc. (Rpt., 1900.) 
Added, general 1427: Wilson bequest 88o1; 
total 37,682. Issued 57,895 (fict. and juv. 
77.490); attendance 73,793. Total member 
ship 1151, of which 552 are “student mem- 
berships” at a reduced rate of $1 yearly. Re- 
ceipts $2738.49; expenses $4051.78, leaving a 
deficit of $313.29, which is offset by a surplus 
of $431.86 from the previous year. The in- 
debtedness of the association has been re- 
duced to $3247.85. 

The chief event of the year was the be- 
quest of the private library of the late John 
Wilson, of Portland, accompanied by a sum 
of $2500, the income of which is to be used 
for library maintenance. Mr, Wilson’s li 
brary of nearly 9000 volumes was rich in art 
works and examples of early printing, and 
the work of cataloging and making it acces- 
sible to the public was provided for by the 
private subscription of $1100 by the directors 
Another important gift was the donation of 
$25,050 from the three daughters of the late 
Henry Failing, which was devoted to can 
celling the bulk of the indebtedness of the as 
sociation; thus practically relieving the asso- 
ciation from interest charges for the first 
time since the erection of its building. 

Among incidents of the year were the 
adoption of a “reserve” system, with notifi- 
cation by post card; the adoption of the 
Browne charging system; and the reissue of 
the periodical bulletin, Our library. The pro- 
vision of “student memberships,” made about 
two years ago, has been so largely availed of 
that it has “become a serious problem to deal 
with,” resulting in great overcrowding in rush 
hours and vacation days. It is therefore 
recommended that separate rooms for stu- 
dents and children should be provided under 
the charge of special attendants. 

Rome, N. Y. Jervis L. The librarian, 
Miss Beach, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for six months, owing to ill health, and 
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Miss Eugenia Stevens, assistant librarian, has 


been designated as acting librarian during 
that period. 
Princeton (N. J.) University L. The li- 


brary made its first venture in publishing in 
January with the issue of a handsome volume 
of the “Journal and Letters” of Philip Vickers 
Fithian, 1767-1774, edited by John Rogers 
Williams, and published by the library for the 
Princeton Historical Association 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. The library is now 
established in temporary quarters in the old 
building of the University of Seattle. It oc 
cupies a large, light room on the ground floor 
Shelving has been installed and all books are 
being reclassified while lists have been 
prepared of the books on hand and those de 
stroyed in the recent fire 


Sioux Falls, S. D. The city council on 
Feb. 11 voted unanimously to accept the of 
fer of $25,000 for a library building, made by 
Andrew Carnegie. At least $2500 is guaran 
teed yearly for maintenance 


1 
atso 


South Dakota, Library commission bill. A 
bill providing for the creation of a state li 
brary board of three members was killed in 
the state legislature on Feb. 8. In the discus 
sion of the proposed measure one member 
moved to amend the title to “A bill to provide 
employment for idle people.” The bill as pri 
sented provided that the library board should 
consist of the state superintendent of educa 
tion, the secretary of the State Historical So 
ciety, and the librarian of the State Univer 
sity, its duties being to give advice and en 
couragement as to public library development 
and to prepare lists of books for purchase by 
libraries. No appropriation and no salaries 
were asked for. 


U. S. Naval Academy L., Annapolis. The 
library of the Naval Academy has been trans- 
ferred from the building it has occupied since 
1866 to temporary quarters in a building in 
another part of the academy grounds. The 
plan for rebuilding the Naval Academy in 


cludes a new library building, and the law 
authorizing the appropriation of the funds 
requires the transformation of the library into 


a residence for the superintendent of the 
academy. Fortunately a convenient building 
was available, so the shelves were transferred 
and set up in the alcove plan, and on Jan. 2 
the actual removal of the books began, and 
continued for four days, the books being put 
in order on the shelves. Then came a wait 
of a week to allow the workmen to finish and 
get out of the building. On Jan. 15 the mov 
ing of the books was again taken up and was 
completed on Jan. 21. 2,000 books were 
moved without interrupting the routine work 
of the library for a day At one time only 
about 500 books were available for the users 
of the library, but at no time were the doors 
closed. 
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University of Montana L., Missoula. (Rpts., 
1899-1900; in President's rpt., p. 12.) The 
contents of the library are given as 6114 


bound v., 320 unbound v., and 6000 pamphlets ; 





there are 67 per licals on file 

Mr. J. F. Davies, formerly librarian of the 
Butte Public Library, and now expert libra 
rian of the university, gives a suggestive out 
line of the purposes of a university library 
and the means essential to their accomplish 


ment. Such a library is designed, 1, to en 
courage familiarity with books on the part of 
tudents; 2, to give information to students 
and faculty; 3, to impart to students a work 


ing knowledge of bibliographic aid It should 
possess a thorough card catalog, by authors 
und subjects, and full records of the character 


and its officers 
practical instruction in li 
may be necessary, individ 


and condition of its collection; 
should give such 
brary methods as 


ually or as a course of study 

In accordance with this latter requirement 
Mr. Davies has undertaken the instruction of 
a class in library economy. The course con 
sists of two hours a week of recitation and 
five hours a week of laboratory work for five 
months; it is a general elective, open to stu 
dents who are registered for a full college 
course and thus candidates for a degree. He 
writes: “I am strongly emphasizing the fact 
that the course is des part of the 


gned as a 
educational drill rather than as a help in ob 
taining library positiot In the present state 


of Montana politics this latter inducement 
cannot be honestly held out Yet I feel that 
the conducting of even one class of this sort 


will be a strong influence toward securing the 
right public sentiment on the subject.” The 
class is to be restricted in size, so that indi 


vidual work with each student may be prac 
ticable, nor will admission be granted to stu 
dents “whose education would be so limited 


as to prevent them from receiving full value 
from the work.” 


University of Nebraska L., Lincoln 
years ending Nov. I, 1900.) 

ti are included in this brief report, but 
the total of the library are referred 
to as 45,000 volumes All students are given 
free access to the book ' and the los of books 
‘is no larger than in some similar institution 

where books may be used only under restric 

tions” Mr. Wyer gives special attention to the 
departmental system, “early formed and con 
stantly maintained” for special departments 
and notes the following points in administra 
tive policy that have been particularly empha 


two 
ti 
stir 


contents 


sized: 

“rt. A tendency to multiply departmental | 
braries unduly even in closely related sul 
jects has been met by the consolidation of the 
collections on Horticulture, Agriculture, An 
mal husbandry, Animal pathology, and the 
Experiment station library. The libraries of 
the departments of Mathematics and the three 
Engineering departments have been similarly 
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united, and to them might well be added part 
of the Astronomical library now inadequate- 
ly housed in an unsafe building. The union 
of the libraries of the biological departments, 
of course in charge of a competent attendant, 
seems desirable whenever funds will allow 
and when these departments shall be perma- 
nently settled in ample quarters. 

“2. All books, periodicals and publications 
of learned societies which are of so general a 
scientific nature that they cannot justly be as- 
signed to any one department shall be kept 
at the central library. 

“3. Adequate shelving shall be a charge 
upon each department wherever there is kept 
a departmental! library. 

“4. The library board has ruled that when 
department libraries become larger than is 
needed or desired by the department con- 
cerned, any books indicated by the head of 
such department may be transferred to the 
central library.” 


Wisconsin travelling libraries. The library 
committee of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has issued an appeal to the 
clubs of the state for contributions toward a 
special travelling reference library, intended 
for use among the women’s study classes in 
the state. The federation has now six such 
libraries in active circulation among the clubs, 
but it is desired to greatly enlarge the present 
equipment. 

Worcester (Mass.) P. L. The first of a 
series of public lectures, upon subjects con- 
nected with books, was given in the library 
art rooms on the afternoon of March 5. It 
was by E. Harlow Russell, principal of the 
State Normal School, and dealt with educa- 
tional books of special value to teachers. 

Yale University L., New Haven, Ct. 
(Rpt. — January, 1899-July, 1900.) This is 
the first publication in separate form of the 
librarian’s report; the length of the period 
covered is owing to the change of date from 
the calendar year to the financial year of the 
university, beginning Aug. 1, to which the 
report has been conformed. The additions 
for the period are given as 12,235 v. purchased 
and 10,275 v. given, and 20,150 pamphlets. 
The total extent of the collection is not stated. 
Most importent among the accessions was the 
private library of the late Professor Marsh, 
of about 5000 v. and 10,000 pamphlets, and 
especially strong on paleontology. Other im- 
portant book purchases or gifts are briefly 
described. 

The number of books borrowed from the 
library during 12 months, not counting over- 
night issue of reserved books, reached a little 
over 43,000. The general reference and read- 
ing room use has shown “a very manifest in- 
crease.” The present building, it is pointed 
out, will soon prove unequal to the growth of 
the library, which now averages about 13,000 
v. yearly. A suitable cataloging room in par- 
ticular is greatly needed, 
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Gifts and Bequests. 


Akron, O. Colonel George T. Perkins, 
president of the Goodrich Rubber Company, 
has offered to erect a building for the public 
library, provided the city will furnish a site. 
It is understood the building will cost no less 
than $50,000. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) L. The Brooklyn Libra- 
ry will receive a share in the estate of the 
late James H. Bell, of Brooklyn. Mr. Bell's 
will provides that his estate, which is valued 
at about $1,000,000, shall be divided into 75 
parts, of which 16 are bequeathed to the 
Brooklyn Library. Mr. Bell a few years since 
presented to that library his rich private li- 
brary, maintained separately as the Bell col- 
lection, and his later collection, numbering 
about 2000 volumes, is bequeathed to the 
same institution. 


Elwood (Ind.) P. L. The library has re 
ceived through the local women’s club the 
gift of $1000 from President Reid, of the 
American Tin Plate Co., of New York. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. Grand Rapids 
is now confronted by the offer of two fine li- 
brary buildings. In addition to the offer of 
Andrew Carnegie, on Feb. 14, Martin A. 
Ryerson, of Chicago, a few days later offered 
to erect a library building for Grand Rapids, 
his native town, at a cost of $150,000, on con- 
ditions similar to those named by Mr. Car- 
negie, i. ¢., the provision of a site and guar- 
antee of yearly maintenance. The offer was 
at once accepted by the mayor, and it is not 
yet known what the result of this double of- 
fer will be. 





CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS. 

During the month from Feb. 4 to March 4 
Andrew Carnegie has made gifts for public 
library buildings to 23 towns, aggregating a 
total of $1,005,000. The record of these gifts 
is as follows, the conditions, unless otherwise 
stated, being the usual ones imposed by Mr 
Carnegie, that the city furnish a site and 
guarantee a yearly maintenance fund of at 
least 10 per cent. of the sum given: 
Centralia, Ill. Feb. 16. $15,000. 

Yearly maintenance fund of $2000 required 
Cumberland, Md. Feb. 19. $25,000. 
Decatur, Ill. Feb. 8. $60,000. 

City already appropriates $6000 for library 

maintenance. 

Easton, Pa. Feb. 13. $50,000. 


Fresno, Cal. $30,000. 
Accepted by city council Feb. 18. 
Galesburg, Ill. Feb. 17. $50,000. 


Accepted Feb. 18. City already appropri- 
ates $6000 for library maintenance. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. Feb. 14. $100,000. 
Accepted by city council Feb. 18. See also 
Ryerson gift to Grand Rapids, noted else 
where. 

Green Bay, Wis. Feb. 17. $20,000, 

Yearly maintenance fund of $2500 required 
Jackson, Tenn. Feb. 27. $25,000 
Jacksonville, Til. Feb. 8. $40,000 
Lincoln, Ill. Feb. 12. $25,000 
Mankato, Minn. Feb. 6. $40,000. 

Accepted Feb. 15. 

Marion, Ind. Feb. 20. $50,000 
A site was purchased some time ago, and 
the offer was promptly accepted. 


Montgomery, Ala. Feb. 16. $50,000 
Accepted March 7. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. Feb. 20. $35,000 

Port Jervis, N. Y. Feb. 22. $20,000 
$3000 yearly required. 

Richmond, Va. March 1. $100,000 

St. Cloud, Minn. Feb. 17. $25,000. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Feb. 15. $25,000 
Yearly maintenance fund of $3000 required. 
Accepted Feb, 18. 

Schenectady, N. Y. Feb. 15. $50,000. 
Conditions imposed had been previously 
met at a council meeting on Feb. 11, when 
$5000 a year for library maintenance was 
provisionally appropriated in the hope of 
securing a Carnegie gift. A site is already 
under consideration at a probable cost of 
$14,000. 


South Omaha, Neb. Feb. 23. $60,000. 


Offer made anonymously, through Repre 
sentative D. H. Mercer, from Washington. 


Springfield, Ill. Feb. 14. $60,000. 

On Feb. 15 the city council passed an or 
dinance appropriating $10,000 annually in 
the hope that the gift might be raised to 
$100,000. The appropriation is made condi- 
tional upon such gift. It is proposed that 
the library shall be known as the “Lincoln- 
Carnegie Memorial Library,” “in honor of 
our immortal Lincoln and in grateful ac 
knowledgment of the benefaction of its 
founder.” 


Tacoma, Wash. Feb. 7. $50,000. 

Accepted, with proviso that maintenance 

guarantee will be raised to $7500 if Mr. 

Carnegie will increase his gift to $75,000. 

A site has already been selected which it is 

proposed to purchase from the previously 

existing library fund. 

In addition to these gifts, Mr. Carnegie 
also --presented $500 to the Arthur Winter 
Memorial Library, of Staten Island Academy, 
St. George, S. I. No conditions were at- 
tached. 
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Librarians. 


3orDEN, Miss Fanny, B.L.S. N. Y. State 
Library School, class of 1900, has been ap 
pointed assistant librarian at Bryn Mawr Col 
lege Library, in place of Miss Julia A. Hop 
kins, resigned 


30WERMAN, George Franklin, has been 
elected librarian of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Institute Free Library, and will begin his 
work there about March 15. Mr. Bowerman 
was graduated from the New York State Li- 
brary School in 1895 (B.L.S.). His library 
experience has included a year as reference 
librarian of the Reynolds Library, Rochester, 
N. Y., and reference and other work in the 
New York State Library. In May, 1898, he 
joined the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune, being biographical and educational 
editor, as well as office librarian. Since July, 
1900, he has been engaged in editorial work 
in the office of the “International year book” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). 


Ecie, Dr. William Henry, for 12 years state 
librarian of Pennsylvania, died at his home 
in Harrisburg, Pa., on Feb. 19. Dr. Egle was 
born in Harrisburg in 1830, and was grad 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1859. He was editor of two papers in Har- 
risburg in 1853, and in 1862 was made surgeon 
of the 96th Pennsylvania Volunteers. Later 
he was an examiner of pensions, and for 20 
years he was prison physician. In 1887 he 
was appointed state librarian, an office which 
he held until January, 1899, when he was suc 
ceeded by Dr. George E. Reed. He was 
prominent in state medical, historical, Revolu 
tionary and Masonic circles, and was a mem 
ber of many learned societies and founder of 
the Pennsylvania German Society. He was 
the author of an elaborate history of Penn 
sylvania, and editor of the Pennsylvania 
archives; and had done much historical re 
search work, especially regarding the services 
of Pennsylvanians during the Revolution 


Estaprook, Charles, for 24 years librarian 
of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Free Library, died 
at his home in Newburgh on Feb. 23. Mr 
Estabrook was born in Rochester in 1823, and 
removed to Newburgh in early youth. He 
was appointed in charge of the Newburgh 
Library in 1877, the year of its establishment 
in its present building. He was prominent 
in local Masonic circles, and was greatly in 
terested in local history. 


Hays, Miss Alice V. B., has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Washington County 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. Miss Hays 
formerly had charge of the Public Library of 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Hopkins, Miss Julia A., of the New York 
State Library School, 1895-96, assistant libra 
rian at Bryn Mawr College Library, has 
taken a position as first assistant in the cata 
log department of the Carnegie Library, Pitts 
burgh. 
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Cataloging and Classification. 





Bowvotn Coiiece L., Brunswick, Me. Bib- 
liographical contributions, no. 10: A list of 
the periodicals regularly received in Bow- 
doin College Library. Brunswick, 1go1. p. 
363-376. O. 

This list should be useful to other libraries 
in the selection of periodicals, as it represents 
“wants that have been definitely felt during 
the last 20 years,” and each item included has 
been tested by use and experience. In the 
prefatory note it is stated that the present 
list is a development from a subscription list 
of 18 magazines, made 18 years ago. Of these 
original items, or of the subsequent additions 
to the list, hardly one has been discontinued, 
but none — save in the case of a few gifts — 
have been admitted without urgent appeal 
from some “earnest or influential advocate.” 
he list now contains 345 publications, of 
which 162 are gifts, secured at an annual cost 
of $652.77. It is divided into three groups: 
A, General periodicals (174) ; B, Serial publi- 
cations (135); C, Annuals (36). 


Brook.ine, (Mass.) P. L. Catalogue of Eng 
lish prose fiction, January, 1901. Part 1, 
authors; part 2, Titles. Brookline, 1901. 


4+343 p. D. 

An attractive compact catalog, well printed 
and easily handled, though perhaps slightly 
bulky for its size. It is a revision of the cat- 
alog of 1895, including the 2126 titles added 
since that date, and omitting most of the his- 
torical notes, which are given in a special sep- 
arate list. Juvenile books are distinguished 
by the usual “j” prefixed to call number. Like 
its predecessor, the catalog will be useful in 
other libraries as a good working model in 
its special field. 
~ List of books in the school reference col- 

lection. February 1, 1901. 36 p. D. 

A well-arranged classed list, indicating for 
each title the grade to which it is adapted. 
There are briet descriptive annotations, and 
the list is prefaced by a concise statement of 
the purpose and privileges of the school refer- 
ence collection. 

The Brooxtyn (N. Y.) P. L. has begun 
the publication of a monthly Bulletin, of 
which the first number appears for February. 
It is published directly by the library and con- 
tains no advertisements, being devoted to rec- 
ord of accessions, special lists, and general 
library notes. 

Cuurcn Liprary Association. Catalogue of 
books recommended by the Church Library 
Association for Sunday-school and parish 
libraries. Cambridge, Mass., 1900. 4+ 
110 p. S. 

This is a consolidation and revision of all 
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previous lists, which it replaces; it also takes 
the place of the usual annual list for the year 
1899. It evidences the usual careful work 
done by the Church Library Association in 
its work of examining and recommending 
books suited for Episcopal church libraries, 
and it should be extremely helpful to public 
libraries in the selection of children’s books 
or of collections for use in Sunday-schools. 
It is in two main divisions: “Books which 
bear directly upon church life, history or doc 
trine,” classed under Religious, General, Fic 
tion and Juvenile; and “Books recommended, 
but not distinctively church books,” classed 
under a wider variety of subjects. 


Harvarp University L. Supplement to index 
to subject catalog. Cambridge, Mass., 1900 
3tp. 8. 75 ¢. 

This index contains all the additional topics 
inserted in the library catalog and all correc- 
tions made in the “Index” from the time of 
its issue in 1891 down to the summer of 1900. 
The original index is now out of print. 


Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. Quarterly. v. 1, 
no. I, January, 1901. 26 p. O. 

A well printed bulletin. to be devoted to 
record of accessions and library notes. This 
first number contains a report of the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Missouri State Library 
Association and an 18 p. “Supplement to 
printed catalog.” 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for February 
contains several special lists of unusual local 
interest and value. These are: “Check list 
of works relating to the financial and commer- 
cial history, etc., of the city of New York,” 
“List of maps and atlases of New York 
city,” and “List of guide books to New York 
city.” 

Nourse, H. S. Lancastriana: I., A supple 
ment to The early records and military an- 
nals of Lancaster, Mass. Lancaster [Town 
Library], 1900. 45 p. O. $1. 

The work to which this is a supplement ap 
peared in 1884, and was a valuable contribu 
tion to the local history of Lancaster for the 
period ending 1725. To this the present sup- 
plement adds material of interest, mainly in 
the form of historical notes. There is a care- 
ful index. 


Los Ancetes (Cal.) P. L. List of novels and 
tales in the English language. 2d ed. No- 
vember, 1900. 238 p. O. I0 c. 

An author-and-title list, with occasional 
annotations, followed by a title list of short 
stories. 

NATIONAL Concress oF Motuers, Committee 
on literature. A list of books for children; 
classified and graded, with a few sugges- 
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tions as to children’s reading. Phila., Geo. 
F, Lasher, [1900.] 32 p. T. 10 c¢ 
— Suggestive books for mothers [ Phila., 
Geo. F, Lasher,] 1900. 24 p. T. 5. 
Two suggestive short lists, with some good 
hints on choice of books. Prices are given. 


The Osternout (lVilkes-Barré, Pa.) L 
Vews-Letter for February contains a good 
classed reading list on the Victorian era. 


The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
February devotes its special reading lists to 
Gardening, The nineteenth century, and The 
greatest books of the century 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) City L. A list of in- 
teresting books. Springfield, 1901. 11 p. D 
An attractiv € list of 275 books, old and new 

n the field of belles lettres, with a sprinkling 

of travel and science. It is offered simply “as 

a suggestion of the good things in the Spring- 

ield City Library, and as something that the 

general reader may find occasionally helpful.” 


Unitep Stares CAtaitoc. Books in print, 
1899; ed. by George F. Danforth and Mar 
ion E, Potter. Minneapolis, H. W. Wil 


son, [1900.] c 7+755+ 361 p. Q. $12.50 


Y. M. C. A. L. Ramroap Brancu, New 
York City. Subject-supplement catalogue of 
books. January, 1991. 10 p. O. 

A. D. C. class index, including books added 
since the issue of the catalog, in 1899, and 
intended to be pasted in as an appendix 


FULL NAMES 
The following are supplied by Catalogue Division, 
library of Congress 

Benham, William sents (The | aws of scien- 
tific hand reading . . 

Bennett, Edwin Clark (Musket and sword); 

Brittain, Marion Luther (History and meth- 
ods of Sunday-school work . . .); 

Burke, Bridget Ellen (The McBride litera 
ture and art books. Bk. 1.); 

Clark, Walter Augustus (Under the stars and 
bars) ; 

Clark, Wilham Livingston, and Marshall 
William Lawrence (A treatise on the law 
of crime. 2 v.); 

Congdon, Ernest Arnold (Laboratory instruc- 
tions in general chemistry) ; 

Eddy, Arthur Jerome (The law of combina- 
tions . 2 v.); 

Fletcher, John Joseph Kilpin (The sign of 
the cross in Madagascar ) 

Freeman, Harry C ampbell (A brief history of 
Butte, Montana ) 

Frizell, Joseph Palmer (Water power .. .); 

Gillespie, Frederick Richard (Sabbath even- 
ing talks) : 

Griffith, George Francis Xavier, is the tr. of 
Fouard, Constant, Abbé (The last years of 
Saint Paui ); 
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Hamilton, John Taylor (A history of the 
church known as the Moravian church): 

Hastings, William Granger (The develop 
ment of law | as illustrated by the decisions 
relating to police power of the state) ; 

Hawley, Thomas De Riemer (How to reason 
infallibly) ; 

Hollis, Ira Nelson (The frigate “Constitu 
tion ,$ 

Holman, Emily Elizabeth (Picturesque sum 
mer cottages) ; 

Hopkins, Corydon Benjamin (Wayside flow 
ers) ; 

Houser, James Alfred (How to be a beauti- 
ful woman) ; 

Keightley, Archibald, and Keightley, Julia 
Wharton Lewis (Ver-Planck) (The recov- 
ery of health I 

Ley, John Cole (Fifty-two years in Florida) ; 

Mackin, Mrs. Marie (The mystery of the 
Masbletens s 

Morey, William Carey (Outlines of Roman 
history ) 

Nichols, Edward West (Differential and 
tegral calculus ): 

Quayle, William Alfred (A hero and some 
other folk) 

Rocheleau, William Francis (Great American 
industries. 3d book, Manufactures) ; 

Rodkinson, Michael Lewy, tr. (New edition 
of the Babylonian Talmud ¥F 

Runyan, Nicholas Patterson (A Quaker 
scout) 

Smith, Madison Roswell, and Guthrie, Ben 
Eli, repts. (Cases determined by the St 
Louis and the Kansas City courts of ap- 
peals of the state of Missouri... v. 81); 

Taylor, John Madison, and Wells, William 
Hughes (Manual of the diseases of chil- 
dren } 

Taylor, William Alexander (Ohio in Con 
gress ); 

Wright, John Westley (A text-book of oph 
thalmology) ; 

Wright, William Henry (The great bread 
trust) 


Bibliograpby. 





AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Repertory. The 
plan for an American bibliography on cards 
which Mr. A. Josephson submitted to the 
Bibliographical Society of Chicago at the Jan 
uary meeting of that society has previously 
been submitted to the Co-operation Com 
mittee of the A. L. A. and to the Biblio 
graphical Committee of the American His 
torical Association. The former committee 
reported at Montreal that it hoped that the 
general plans for co-operative cataloging for 
American libraries might pave the way for the 
realization of the project. The council of the 
American Historical Association could not at 
present consider the subject at all 


The BriptiocrapwicaL Society or CHICAGO 
announces as its first “Contribution to bibliog- 
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raphy,” to be published in March, “Bibliogra- 

phies of bibliographies; chronologically ar- 

ranged, with occasional notes and an index, by 

Askel G. S. Josephson, cataloger at the John 

Crerar Library, Chicago.” The list will contain 

nearly 50 pages and 500 copies will be printed 

on antique finish deckle edge paper, 24 x 16 

cm., letterpress 15x10 cm. Members of the 

society are entitled to one copy each free of 
charge; 300 copies will be put on sale through 
the treasurer at the price of 50 cents net. Ad- 

dress Carl B. Roden, Treasurer, Public Li 

brary, Chicago, III. 

Cump stupy. Chamberlain, Alexander F. 
The child: a study in the evolution of man. 
N. Y.¢ Scribner, 1900. 124-4098 p. il. 12°. 
(Contemporary science series.) $1.50. 

An anthropological study of the child. The 
bibliography contains 6096 titles. 

Coreripce, S. T. Shepherd, R. H. Bibliogra- 
phy of Coleridge; rev. and corrected by 
Col. W. F. Prideaux. London, F. Hol- 
lings, 1901. 8°. §5s., net. 


Domestic EconNoMyY. University of the State 
of New York. N. Y. State Library, bulle- 
tin 53, January, Igor. Bibliography 22: 
Bibliography of domestic economy in Eng- 
lish; by Robert Kendall Shaw. Albany, 
1901. p. 31-170. O. 15 ¢. 

Classified according to the tentative scheme 
proposed for this subject for the seventh 
(20th century) edition of the Decimal clas- 
sification, which is printed as prefatory to the 
bibliography. The list is comprehensive, not 
selective, its aim being to include all books in 
this field published in English between 1850 
and 1899. Analytic and magazine references 
are excluded, and no special effort has been 
made to go beyond current material in listing 
periodicals. Books that have been personally 
examined are indicated with an asterisk for 
those of special merit, call numbers are given 
for volumes in the New York State Library, 
and when practicable the library location of 
other books is noted. There is a 22-page in- 
dex. 


Forx-tore. Rhys, John. Celtic folk-lore: 
Welsh and Manx. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1901. 2v. 46+ 400; 401-718 p. 8°. 
Volume 1 contains a 22-page bibliography. 


INTERNATIONAL Liprary Concress, Paris. 
The Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress of Librarians, held in Paris in connec- 
tion with the Exposition of 1900, are an- 
nounced for publication in April, in one oc- 
tavo volume. It will include the 30 addresses 
read at the several sessions. The price is 
15 fr.; to subscribers, 12 fr. 5o. 


LANcASTER, Mass. Nourse, H. S. Lancas 
triana: II., A bibliography; compiled for 


[March, 1901 


the Public Library. Lancaster, 1901. 46 p. 
O. $1. 


Arranged alphabetically by author, and by 
places for purely local material. The bulk of 
the material is to be found in the Lancaster 
library, entries not accessible there being in- 
dicated by an asterisk. The list is a useful 
addition to local bibliography, and evinces 
careful and thorough work. 

RicHARDSON, Samuel. Thomson, Clara Link- 
later. Samuel Richardson: a biographical 
and critical study. London, Horace Mar- 
shall & Son, 1900. 8-+-308 p. 8°. 

Contains a 10-page bibliography. 

SANITARY CHEMISTRY. Richards, Ellen H., 
and Woodman, Alpheus G. Air, water and 
food from a sanitary standpoint. N. Y., 
John Wiley & Sons, 1900. 226 p. 8 
Contains a selected bibliography of five 

pages. 

ScoTtLtanp. Terry, Charles Sanford, ed. The 
rising of 1745, with a bibliography of Ja 
cobite history, 1689-1788. London, David 
Nutt, 1900. 15-+322 p. 16°. (Scottish his 
tory from contemporary writers, no. 3.) 
The bibliography of Jacobite history, with 

annotations, extends from page 227 to page 

322. It is arranged under the following 

heads: Contemporary materials, Contempor- 

ary materials still in manuscript or incom- 
pletely edited. Non-contemporary works, 

Newspapers of the Jacobite period, Contem- 

porary maps and plans illustrating the Ja- 

cobite risings. 

Somerset, Duke of. Pollard, A. F. Eng- 
land under Protector Somerset: an essay. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., Ltd., 1900. 12+ 362 p. 12°. 

An appendix of 13 pages contains a descrip 
tive catalog of materials for, and works on, 
the history of Somerset’s protectorate. 


Steet works. Brearley, Harry. A bibliog 
raphy of steel works analysis. Part 7: 
Chromium. (/n Chemical News, Jan. 25, 
Feb. 1, Feb. 8, roor, 83 :38-40.) 


Surrey, Eng. Malden, Henry Elliot. A his- 
tory of Surrey. London, Elliot Stock, 1900. 
8+321 p. 8°. (Popular county histories.) 
Pages 310-318 give a critical account of 

“some books on Surrey.” 

Trusts. Bullock, Charles J. Trust litera- 
ture: a survey and a criticism. (Jn Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, Feb., t901, 
15 :167-217.) 

Deals with recent literature on trusts, near- 
ly all writings published before 1807 being 
excluded. 
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THE AMERICAN NEws COMPANY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 








N account of a large increasetin the volume of business 

which we are now doing with the libraries of the coun- 

try we have decided to establish a special LIBRARY DE- 

PARTMENT in order to make our services more efficient. 
We invite you to take advantage of our facilities. 

We have the largest miscellaneous book stock in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the various 
publishers, and assure you that our facilities for the proper 
handling of our correspondent’s orders are of the best. We 
promise you the most careful attention and prompt dispatch 
on all business entrusted to us. 

Would be pleased to receive from you a list of books on 
which you desire quotations, and, when possible, will be 
pleased to have you visit us and make use of the facilities of 
our store and library department in making a selection of 
books. Very truly, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN: 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


yas Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Just Ready. 100 Copies Printed for Subscribers Only. 


B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 


(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London. 
24 sheets. Scale, 644 inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . 


The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu 
script plan from time to time to be kept up 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands, Water Ways, and River Frontages on the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 
of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 
or destruction. 

The Original Drawing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is hand 
somely reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 
original as a Wall Map or mounted on linen if desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
with leather (slip) case, 13 x ro inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 

No more than 100 copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off 

A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 
subscribers 

Prices to Subscribers 


Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip)case. . . $30 met. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... . . . «© «+ «+ « « «© «© G25 met. 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS, 


Portway, Bath, England. 


[March, 1901 





ry Books Duro-Flexile, 
n 


Libra x 
BOOKSELLER Reference Books,  —] BOOKBINDER} Vellucent, 


Belles-Lettres. Reliure de Luxe. 





“Buy Your Popular Books and Your Costly Books 





in Duro-Flexile Binding.” 


OBTAIN books from the publishers in sheets and bind them ‘‘ONCE FOR 
it ALL.” This binding lasts longer than the leaves of the book, and the leaves 
of the book are preserved and their life immeasurably lengthened by this binding. 
Librarians cannot persuade publishers to print special editions for them, but I 
supply books specially bound for them. 

If the paper is bad I sew and forward the book so that the leaves are subject 
to no strain and are indeed strengthened in the folds. If the paper is very stout I 
sew the book and forward it in a special manner adapted to the thickness of the 
paper, in other words I adapt Duro-Flexile binding to both good and bad paper 
with the results that the utmost service and the longest possible life are obtained 
for both. 

No binding in the world is adapted to the varied qualities of the paper as is 
Duro-Flexile. 

The service obtained from a book of bad paper when supplied bound in this 
way will surprise you. 

A papier maché box and a steel safe are not hinged in the same way. Thin 
tough paper and thick spongy paper also require very different treatment, and with 
Duro-Flexile they get it. 

TIGHT BACKS are used for books of a thickness and quality of paper best 
suited for such treatment. 

LOOSE BACKS are given where such are better suited. 

My bookbinding is in short adapted in its every detail, both of material and 
method, to the requirements of a Public Library Book. 

500 Public Librarians in all parts of the English speaking world buy these 
books. 


POPULAR BOOKS AND COSTLY BOOKS 


bought of me, bound from the quires, give 50% more service. 





A catalogue of Standard Fiction and popular recent books priced net delivered free 
to your Library will be sent on application. 





——— 





— ye 
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HENRY MALKAN, 


Library Department. 








In overhauling our stock we find some books published 
within the last year or so, which we wish to close out at 
prices that will appeal very forcibly to the economical libra- 
rians. These books are not shop-worn or damaged in any 
way, but are in perfect condition just as they came from the 
publishers. The range of Literature covered is very wide 
but naturally fiction predominates and there is scarcely a 
work of this kind that we cannot furnish at prices heretofore 
unequalled. Our facilities for filling orders are unsurpassed 
and we can pick out of stock more books on the average 
library order than any other house in the business. 

We are noted for the promptness with which we make 
shipments and complete manner in which we fill orders. 
The fact that a book happens to be published in an out-of- 
the-way place, never causes us to give such a report as, “ pub- 
lishers out of,” “cannot get in New York,” or any other of 
the stereotyped excuses. We go direct to the publishers 
and get the book. So far as prices are concerned, we defy 
competition; and would like very much to have estimates 
submitted to us for quotations. 


HENRY MALKAN, 
No. 1 William Street, 
67 Stone Street, 
New York City. 
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V E INVITE the attention of Librarians to 
_— ee 


A Clearance Sale 


of Standard and Recent Books, a list of which we have prepared 
and will send on request. 


—— 


From the long experience which our Library Department has 
had in supplying the requirements of Public, University, 
College, School, and Club Libraries, we are in a position to | 


fill orders with unusual promptness and satisfaction to patrons. 


Besides carrying an immense stock of General Literature and of 
Technical and Scientific Works, we have 
supplying Foreign and Rare Books, and in this connection we would 
remind librarians that foreign books for public libraries are imported 
free of charge. 


exceptional facilities for 


Inquiries by mail promptly answered. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT, 




















YEAR ago we published an authoritative biography of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and the book had a good sale through the retail trade. We 
were disappointed, however, by the 





A SPECIAL OFFER TO LIBRARIES 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
By ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 

His Life Story, with letters, reminiscences, 
and many illustrations. §8vo, cloth, gilt, 
$3.50; to libraries, $2.00. 

This is the authorized biography of the 
great composer. It was prepared under his 
personal supervision, and revised by him in 
proof before his death. The volume, fully 
illustrated as it is, with letters, portraits, 
and musical scores, is an ideal reference 
work fora library. The Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas have such a firm place on the 
stage of our time, that a close acquaintance 
with one of their authors cannot fail to ap- 
peal to a large part of the public. 














fact that it was not purchased more 
generally by the libraries. The 
work is acknowledged by those 
who have seen it to be a definitive 
life of the great composer, and we 
were assured that it deserved a place 
in all libraries. We infer that libra- 
rians do not know the work suffi- 
ciently well to justify themselves in 
ordering it, and we are therefore 
willing to send the book on appro- 
val, and if accepted to sell it at a 
reduced price. 


To introduce the book, we will 


send on request a copy to any library, subject to return if unsatisfactory. 
We will pay carriage both ways, and will make the special price $2.00. 


HERBERT S. —* . COMPANY 


Eldridge Court, - 


- CHICAGO 
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of myself, 


~ 


Eternal Ink ~~ 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


Branches: 
Pn 1 > 168 8th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Does This Interest You? 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER takes the index card flat, 


holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers it flat, and 

Card all this without “ attachments of any sort whatsoever 
| THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER bas a special library type, 
and furthermore prints in any language, style of type or 


Index | color of ink on the same machine. 
| THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER cara printing with black 
Work | record ribbons has proved its permanence, distinctness 
and legibility for fifteen years. The work is legible and 
indestructible. The coloring matter is carbon, which is 
fadeless and unalterable. 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, U.S. A. 


Branches in Principal Cities, Representatives Everywhere. 
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NOW READY. 





Annual American Catalogue, 


1900. 


Tae Annual American CaATALocueE for 1900, contains: 

(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 1900. 

(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author alphabet, of all books recorded in 

Tue Pus.isHers’ WEEKLY, 1900. 

(3) Author-, title-, and subject-index to same, in one alphabet. 

(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1900. 

This volume forms the FIRST ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT to the American CATA- 
LOGUE, 1895-1900. 

One volume, 600 pages, octavo, half leather, $3.50; in sheets, $3.00. 


The edition, as usual, is a limited one. The volumes for 1890 to 1893 are all out of print, 
and orders for those of 1894 to 1899, to ensure supply, should be promptly filed. Tue 
ANNUAL ENGLISH CATALOGUE, for which we have the American market, now includes full title 
entries, after the manner of the American volume, instead of the previous abbreviated entries. 
It will be furnished at $1.50 paper, or bound with the American in one volume, half leather, at 


$5.00, net. 
>.> 
Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 








NEARLY READY. 


The Annual Literary Index, 1900 


Including Periodicals, American and English ; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with 
Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal 
Events. Edited by W.I. Fretcuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation 
of members of the American Library Association and of the Library Journal 
staff. 





Tue ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX complements the *‘ Annual American Catalogue” of books, 
published each year, by indexing (1) articles in periodicals published during the year of its 
issue ; (2) essays and book-chapters in composite books ; (3) authors of periodical articles and 
essays ; (4) special bibliographies ; (5) authors deceased ; (6) dates of principal events during 
the year. The two volumes together make a complete record of the literary product of the year. 

“ Of great value to all who would keep advised of the topics and writers in the periodical literature of the 


day." —Universalist Quarterly. 
“ Good indexing could no further go.’ — The Nation. 


One vol., cloth, $3.50, net. 
o> % 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 
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WHITE INK 


For indicating shelf numbers, etc., on backs of books 
bound in dark colors. 


This ink has a heavy body and is superior to any 
white ink now on the market. 


Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid, 2-Ounce Bottles. 





GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, mM. Ve 
United States Card Index Co. 


95 and 97 William St., New York, N. Y. 
LIBRARY DBPARTMBENT. 

We desire to call special attention to our mew card stock for cataloging. 
Made from pure linen rags, positively free from adu'terations of any kind, it possesses 
great teughness, erasing qualities never before equalled, and a writing surface 
similar to the finest ledger paper. 

Our special machinery for cutting these cards gives perfect accuracy and our 
increased facilities assure prompt filling of orders. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: All goods must be as represented or are returnable at our expense. 


UNITED STATES CARD INDEX CO., % ad ¥,william st. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THE 
Boox Buyer, a monthly mageene devoted to to books, authors, and Shevety affairs. 





























NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
Soreign languages. 
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NEW YORK: 5 LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 6. P Putnam S$ SONS, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive — = orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. — 














The Baker @ Taylor Company 


NVITES librarians to visit its new quarters, 33-37 East 17th Street (Umion Square North), running 
through the block to 18th Street and containing 18,coo square feet of floor space devoted to the display of books 

For over fifty years we have been buying and selling books in wholesale quantities and have maintained a 
Library Department organized to meet the special demands of library business, great and small. 

Our wholesale buying enables us to quote prices of interest to the business librarian. 

As a help for small libraries we issue a classified catalog of a Standard Library of 2500 approved volumes 
arranged in classes. Each title is sold separately but a lump price is also made on the complete library. Our 
twice-a-year clearance sales and the catalogs descriptive of them are well and favorably known to alert librarians 

When lists are sent to us for prices we give itemized quotations based on editions selected with reference to 


library use. Catalogs, bargain lists, etc., sent on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, New York 











M P| Ss I will undertake “** The Last of the Great Scouts’ does occupy a unique 
agazine . place in the portrait gallery of famous Americans. 
to supply any | New York Times. 


magazine or review published, at's price / THE | ACT OF THE GREAT SCOUTS. 


per copy depending upon its market value, 
The Fascinating Life Story of 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 

I have considerably over 500,000magazines| WILLIAM F. CODY, Buffalo Bill, 

in stock, and the assortment is as varied | 4° told by his Sister, HELEN CODY WETMORE. 
Now in its 40th Thousand, 

= the production of the periodical press for “ The book is py gf _— up, illustrated by 


the last one hundred years. A Business- | Freperic Remincron and E JEMING, and is Nd of 
a place in the most exclusive libraries of the land. 


like query with list of wants will be met by | —frcek/yn Lagie. 


a prompt and business-like reply. . 12mo, Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 
DULUTH PRESS PUBLISHING CO., 


A. S. CLARK, M4 Opposite St. pe DULUTH, MINN. 


















































--=-— a - - -——__—__~—__- iT — A 
Improved Book and Magazine Binding. a VATIONS WANTED. __ . 














IE University 

OLD BOOKS Send for illustrated Price List L Le hy A. years of Faget | pan 000 v., 
=] Stating how many books and amiliar wit ibrary work, reads several languages, 
MADE BETTER volumes of periodicals you have | wishes a position offering o ay wf oo advance 
THAN for binding. We want to make | ment in a larger library. Adve A. A. F., care of 

WHEN NEW. you a proposition by our new | Liprary yourNat. 
process. Ask about our im- | ————— —_—___—_—_— 
proved spring temporary binders. posi TION WANTED.—A young lady with five 
years’ experience as librarian in a small library 
WARD BROTHERS, _ Jacksonville, IIL. | desires position as assistant in larger library. Fa- 
——___—____—_—_——— | miliar with Dewey system. Graduate of a library 


school. Good references. Has held present position 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS for five years and can hold longer if desires to, but 

is anxious to change. Address Assistant, care of 
A SPECIALTY. Lisaany_JOURNAL._ ean aie 


Largest Stock in Existence. HELP "WANTED. 
se ee WXTE! D.—. An assistant cataloger for a few 


Ww. H. LOWDERMILK & cCo., months. Dewey Decimal Classification, and 


Cutter Book Numbers. Salary $40 per month. Ad- 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. dress L. T., care of Liprary yournat. 
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FOR TEN DOLLARS 


to be sent with order, and direct 
to us, we will send the 46 back numbers 


of 
“THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO” 


from Vol. I, No. 1 (March, 1897), to 
and including December, 1900, ex- 
press charges paid by us. 


At yearly subscription rate of $3.50 a year, 
this special ojfer is a saving Of $3.35. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, 254 bth Ave., New York 

















H. SOTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 








With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, ame 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 











140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and 4 B 0. 











KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,, Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMEN| 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /ertodica/s 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts cf the World at Lowest 
Rates. 





TERMS OW APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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ESTATE 
GUSTAV B. STECHERT. ALFRED HAFNER, 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


G. E. STECHERT. 


The only Importers in America who employ no Agents, but 
have their own offices at: 


LONDON : . 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
PARIS: : " ° - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG : ° ° . - Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders 
from New York. 

That such orders can be filled better, cheaper and quicker 
and with less trouble and work to the Librarian, than if the books 
were ordered from European Agents, a trial order will convince. 





We carry in New York a very large and well selected 
stock of German Books, always including a number of 
copies each of the latest important works, and thus we are 
enabled to fill at once a large part of the orders that daily 
come to us. 

French Books supplied with equal promptness, and 
when it is desired they will be bound abroad in any style at 
very low rates. 

Books published in England imported duty free 
for libraries upon the shortest notice. 

Rare Books searched for with greatest care and orders 
kept on file until the books are found. 





We have on hand many complete and partial sets of 
Foreign Periodicals at prices generally below those 
charged by the dealers in Europe. 





G. BE. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 





Kay Printine Hevec, 66-68 Cenrac Stacey, New Yora. 














